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Tue NEw EpDvwucCATION IN MExIco 


During the past few years the educational system of Mexico has 
been thoroughly reorganized in order that it might be made an ef- 
fective instrument in socializing youth in terms of the principles and 
ideals of the new government. The following account of the present 
government’s educational policies is quoted from an article by Isa- 
belle J. Levi, appearing in a recent issue of the Kadelpian Review. 


Mexican education today is spoken of as socialized education. This term has 
no connection with the socialized-recitation method of procedure. Socialized 
education in Mexico means the education of the revolution, education leading 
to a communist state. 

The Amendment to Article III of the Mexican National Constitution states: 
“(1) Education shall be socialistic. (2) It shall have a non-religious character. 
(3) It shall be rationalistic, that is scientific basing its teachings and activities 
upon material reality and reason. (4) It shall combat fanaticism and prej- 
udices.”” 

General Cardenas further explained these clauses, “It is necessary to help our 
laborers to know our national resources and to have the necessary technical 
preparation to utilize them, within co-operative social organization. It is im- 
perative to stimulate the kind of teaching that will prepare pupils to produce 
and to love work as a social duty; to inculcate in them a social conscience so that 
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they will not forget that their spiritual patrimony is for the service of their class 
and so that they will remember constantly that their education is only an atti- 
tude for the struggle for the success of the organization.” 

Manuel R. Palacios (head of the Institution of Orientation of Education 
under the Ministry of Education) said, “The proletarian school, both agricul- 
tural and industrial, is designed to prepare the masses for the activities of com- 
bat. The teacher must be a social leader and his obligation is to serve the revo- 
lution, making the school the laboratory of the new social order.” 

The second aspect of the above reforms, namely, that education shall be non- 
religious in character, was the motive for a bitter social struggle. Sefior Palacios 
justifies the closing of religious schools in that public education is to be imparted 
by the state which is to set the standards of the economic system. All private 
schools, religious and otherwise, are carefully supervised as to teachings con- 
trary to the principles of the revolution. In the Congress of Morelia celebrated 
July, 1933, the “Revolutionary Youth” proclaimed that the private school’s 
establishment involves liberty, but the abuse of that liberty means disloyalty to 
the national institutions. This last statement means that anyone may establish 
a school, but the teacher must pledge himself to teach revolutionary principles. 
Since these principles are contrary to the teachings of Catholicism, Catholic 
schools have been closed, 2!though other private schools, notably, the American 
School, continue to function. The new socialist school is to collaborate with the 
labor union and the community. The Department of Education describes this 
system as follows: (1) It is obligatory in the first stages (six grades). (2) It is 
gratuitous. (3) It is progressive and rationalistic, since it impresses feeling of 
logical responsibility and teaches one to govern himself and others according to 
exact knowledge and judgment gained from observation, experience, and study. 
(4) It gives training in techniques of agriculture, industry, and commerce. (5) 
It keeps in touch with scientific investigation. (6) It is a unit from the kinder- 
garten through the rural school to the technical school, to the university. 

In line with these reforms, the revolutionary government has ordered the 
establishment of rural schools, the organization of cultural missions in the coun- 
try districts, the creation of rural normal schools, whose aim is to impart techni- 
cal agricultural knowledge to the children of farmers, the establishment of labor 
schools in the cities... .. 

Since the primary-school course is compulsory, its program is important. 

1. It is a school of productive work. Manual training (cultivation of plants, 
care of animals, conservation of fruits and vegetables, dairying, bee culture in 
the country; carpentry, iron work, mechanics, electricity in the city) occupies an 
important place. Drawing, modeling, painting, to develop the aesthetic side, are 
emphasized. All academic work has a practical tendency toward the utilization 
of the resources of the region. Propaganda with a view to extinction of great 
estates and the extension of the communal lands is actively carried on. Knowl- 
edge of exact conception of natural phenomena in order to destroy prejudices 
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such as offerings for religious feasts is important material of the propagandist 
program. Also in connection with the land problem, knowledge of the impor- 
tance of animal and mineral resources is emphasized. 

2. The primary school is a functional school. Beginning with Dewey’s idea 
that education is life itself, committees of pupils are made responsible for the 
participation of the school in social life. In this way committees are named to 
educate the child and the adult in dominating the forces of nature; committees of 
revolutionary and socialist action, for campaigns in justification of the revolu- 
tion and to counteract the action of the conservative forces, health committees, 
committees for the improvement of home life, to inculcate respect for parents, 
committees for recreational activities, publicity committees, committees for in- 
terschool correspondence, to promote relations between schools of the country 
and schools abroad. A technical education council is formed by the principal of 
the school, the teachers and one representative of the parents and of the pupils’ 
association who see that the institution moves forward. 

3. The primary school [has] democratic control. The Department of Educa- 
tion says, “The teacher must exercise qualities of good judgment, tact, and firm- 
ness, showing a sympathetic interest in all the children, and enthusiasm over 
their accomplishments—conditions fundamental for right teaching.” Individual 
differences, initiative of pupils, doctrine of interest are of importance. 

In the program for the secondary school which aims to develop special apti- 
tudes and skills, there is suggested the creation among students of vocational 
societies, organized around the goods of greatest importance in economic life. In 
the junior high school both English and French courses are provided. A student 
may elect one or the other; English classes are six times as numerous as French. 
In the junior high school much attention is given to science, especially botany 
and chemistry. 

Many of the ideas stated above are the ideals of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. How do they appear in practice? In 1935 the budget for education was 
16 per cent of the total budget for the federal government. The constitution 
provides for the abolition of the labor of children under fourteen, but the enforce- 
ment of this law appears negligible. In factories many children under the legal 
age are employed, and the rural districts are farther removed from supervision. 
The conservative group among students has shown its opposition to revolution- 
ary teachings by the strike. In May, 1935, this form of demonstration was de- 
clared terminated by the government. The administration declares its greatest 
drawback to the success of the new school is the lack of education on the part of 
the teachers. From observation, it appears that the government (a minority 
radical group), wishing to educate the masses toward the new order, has under- 
taken a rather thankless job. The great majority of the Mexican people, agrari- 
ans, are not interested; the religious orders, whose schools have been closed, are 
voiceless at present. Some teachers in the government schools appear lukewarm 
supporters of the movement..... 
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Mexican officials of the new government have ¢~2' hope in the future of 
Mexico, and their greatest hope is in education. As @ «.°*<'or said, “The revolu- 
tionaries are smiling, for they know perfectly well that nothing nor nobody can 
hold back the forces of history.” 


INCREASED DEMAND AND HIGHER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


In various quarters evidence is accumulating which indicates that 
there is a growing demand for teachers. In a recent issue the New 
York Sun comments on this fact as follows: 


Placement officials of the University of Michigan report an increasing demand 
for teachers in their state and believe that this is indicative of conditions gen- 
erally prevailing throughout the country. 

Dr. T. Luther Purdom, director of the University’s bureau of appointments 
and occupational information, reported today that placements in teaching posi- 
tions, which reached a low point in 1933, have markedly increased since then. 
In 1930 the bureau received calls for but 408 teachers. In 1934 the number was 
885. Last year it climbed to 1,355, an increase of 370, and the new year has be- 
gun with a brisk demand from normal schools, colleges, and universities. 

A similar experience was reported today at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, which maintains a bureau of personnel service. According to Professor 
Clyde Miller, who is in charge of this bureau, placements have increased rapidly 
within the last two years, and students of the college have been sent to positions 
in all parts of the country. 

Until about 1929, Dr. Miller reported, the bureau made about 1,500 place- 
ments a year. In 1930 and for a year afterward the number of placements 
dropped to approximately 600 a year. In 1934 and 1935 a definite upturn took 
place. 

Thus, for the six months ending December 3: last, Dr. Miller’s bureau placed 
566 applicants, or at the rate of more than 1,100 a year. This in turn was an in- 
crease of more than 17 per cent over the placements made during the correspond- 
ing six months in 1934. Dr. Miller said that this year the number of placements 
is indicating a still further increase and added he had received reports of similar 
experiences from several other placement bureaus in teachers’ colleges. 


The experience of the Board of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment of the University of Chicago is not unlike that of Michigan and 
Teachers College. During 1932-33 the board received calls for only 
568 teachers; during 1934-35 the number of calls was 1,336. It seems 
to be true, however, that the demand is primarily for experienced 
teachers; there is little, if any, increase in the demand for teachers 
without experience. 

There is evidence, too, that teachers’ salaries are being restored. 
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A recent issue of the New Jersey Educational Review reports that ap- 
proximately a fourth of the communities of New Jersey have restored 
salary schedules in part or in full. Moreover, data gathered from 224 
of the 547 school districts in the state indicate decided optimism. 
Twenty-two districts expect to see some salary restoration during the 
present school year, and sixty-four others are reasonably confident 
that provision for restoration will be included in the new budgets. 


Basic PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The Commission on Instructional Leadership of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction has undertaken, in a 
recent report, to define and amplify what it deems to be the funda- 
mental principles of instructional leadership. These principles are 
divided into five major groups and are arranged under the following 
main classifications: the changing characteristics of American so- 
ciety, the nature and function of the school, the nature and func- 
tion of instructional leadership, the activities through which leader- 
ship operates, and the organization and development of leadership. 
The principles are as follows: 


(1) Instructional leadership should be based on an understanding of changing 
American life and on a firm loyalty to the welfare of all the people. (2) Instruc- 
tional leadership should be based on an understanding of the present status of 
education, not merely in the immediate community, but in the country as a 
whole. (3) Instructional leadership calls for the consistent application of a phi- 
losophy of education which holds two functions as fundamental: the perpetua- 
tion, re-creation, and improvement of society; and the enrichment of individual 
human lives. (4) Competent leadership in instruction is based increasingly on 
the application of findings of educational research concerning the child, the 
learning process, and society. (5) The goal of instructional leadership is a school 
that meets individual needs, that values growth above mere achievement, that 
provides varied series of experiences through which genuine learning may occur, 
and that embodies the living spirit of co-operation. (6) Leadership is to be di- 
rected to the attainment of pupil growth through teacher growth. (7) Leader- 
ship should be directive or creative, intermittent or continuous, depending upon 
the total situation at any given time. (8) Instructional leadership should be con- 
cerned to a considerable degree with the preparation of teachers and with other 
general matters of educational policy. (9) Leadership at its best uses a minimum 
number of arbitrary commands and a maximum amount of skilled and tactful 
assistance. (10) Leadership is rendered effective by the co-operative formula- 
tion of principles intended to guide the instructional process. (11) Instructional 
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leadership should be adapted to the distinctive needs of each situation. (12) In- 
structional leadership should direct attention to educational values that at the 
time are generally neglected. (13) Leadership should be sensitive to the psychol- 
ogy of those who are led in order that barriers to progress may be avoided or re- 
moved. (14) Instructional leadership should continually evaluate its own effec- 
tiveness. (15) The organization for leadership in any school system should be 
consistent with the educational philosophy achieved by that school system. (16) 
Every child should be under the primary care of a competent teacher who is 
basically responsible for guiding his growth and development. (17) Effective 
leadership is directed toward improvement in the general conditions of learning; 
the prescription for the individual child is made by the teacher in the light of the 
best information and counsel available. (18) The development of skill in co- 
operative thought and action, both in pupils and in teachers, is an important goal 
of instructional leadership. (19) Leadership in instruction, although the central 
element in educational leadership, should be closely related to leadership in other 
educational functions. (20) Since instruction is the basic function of the school, 
the central organization of the school system should include a division of instruc- 
tion or curriculum concerned primarily with the co-ordination and improvement 
of instruction on all levels. (21) In the interest of the integration of teacher per- 
sonality, all supervisory influences, as far as possible, should reach the teacher 
through the person of a single instructional officer, normally the principal. (22) 
The relationships among supervisors, principals, and teachers should be based 
on democracy as the fundamental social philosophy and on scientific method as 
the means for the discovery of truth. (23) Professional organizations furnish an 
important avenue of democratic leadership. (24) Genuine leadership in instruc- 
tion requires such broad and thorough training that graduate schools should give 
increased attention to the selection and preparation of instructional leaders. 


In the report each of the foregoing principles is amplified at con- 
siderable length. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


The Bronxville program to be continued——Willard W. Beatty has 
resigned the position of superintendent of schools of Bronxville, New 
York, to become director of Indian education in the Department of 
the Interior. Seemingly, the citizens of Bronxville have no intention 
of making any fundamental modifications in the existing educational 
program. The following communication from Howard V. Funk, 
principal of the junior high school in Bronxville, is evidence of this 
fact. Mr. Funk says in part: 


There are within the local school district at the present time approximately 
2,900 to 3,000 qualified voters. At village elections in which there is a contro- 
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versial issue, between 1,500 and 2,000 ballots are cast. In routine matters where 
no controversial issues are to be settled, approximately 250 ballots are cast. 
Bronxville school elections have always been conducted on the party basis. 
Realizing that a nonpartisan poll on educational matters had never been taken 
in the village and realizing also that it was necessary to have the community 
register its opinion in regard to the present educational system if it was to be con- 
tinued, a small group of parents banded themselves together to contact as many 
as possible of the qualified voters in the district who were at all familiar with the 
present educational program. 

In order that a “yes” or “no” answer as to policies might be possible, a state- 
ment issued by a former board of education was printed. With this was sent a 
statement prepared by the group themselves, which they asked voters to sign. 
This small group not only decided to carry on this poll, but they also contributed 
a sum of money which was used in advertising in the local papers so that all the 
people in the district might be made aware of the poll that was being carried on. 
This small group expanded into a larger group which was organized to cover the 
district so that every voter could be reached without too great an expenditure of 
effort and time on the part of single individuals. 

The results of this poll were handed to the present Board of Education at a 
recent meeting. Twelve hundred and eight signed statements were turned in, 
seven of which were from people outside the district who had children in the 
schools. Of the total number, forty were opposed to the school for various rea- 
sons; the remainder favored the retention and further development of the pro- 
gram. 


The adoption of a new supervisory form in Omaha.—For the past 
two years a committee of principals in Omaha has been working on a 
form to be tried out experimentally in lieu of the ‘‘old-fashioned rat- 
ing sheet.” Something of the philosophy underlying the new form 
may be gained from its title, ““A Guide for the Improvement of 
Teaching and Learning.” Its major purposes are described as fol- 
lows: ‘(1) to help teachers analyze their own needs for growth and 
improvement, (2) to guide principals and supervisors in sympathetic 
understanding and in the improvement of their own techniques of 
scientific guidance, and (3) to help to provide equal educational op- 
portunities for all the children in Omaha.” The guide is organized 
under five divisions: “Personal Qualities,” ‘Social and Cultural 
Qualities,” ““Professional Qualities,” “Instructional Technique,” and 
“Pupil Growth.”” Under each of these divisions numerous subtopics 
are included with space for checking “yes” or “no” and with space 
for additional comment. 
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The use of newspapers in Spring field, Illinois Extensive use is 
being made of newspapers in the upper grades of the schools of 
Springfield, Illinois: F. W. Hendricks, principal of the Lawrence 
School, seems to have initiated the practice. Forty-five copies of the 
morning paper are furnished his school free of charge. These papers 
are used in the social-studies classes and in the reading classes of 
Grades VI, VII, and VIII. In the former classes attention is given 
to matters of economic and social interest; in the latter classes pupils 
are taught how to read a newspaper. At the close of the day the 
papers are taken home by pupils who may desire them. This prac- 
tice has spread from a single school to almost the whole system. 

A method of securing community approval of new-type report cards — 
Much has been written about the most desirable types of report 
cards, but little attention seems to have been given to the important 
problem of securing community approval of new report forms. Carl 
H. Kumpf, principal of Amherst School District No. 13, Eggerts- 
ville, New York, has supplied us with a description of the methods 
he employed in winning the intelligent support of parents for a new 
reporting system. Mr. Kumpf and his staff worked for a year de- 
vising what seemed to them a desirable report card for the commu- 
nity. Thereupon the following procedure, described by Mr. Kumpf, 
was adopted to secure community understanding and approval of the 
new system. 

But how to make the community feel the need as we did for a change in the 
reporting system? Without this feeling much of our effort would have gone for 
naught. Because of the character of the new form it was imperative that the 
parents in the community appreciate and therefore accept the attempt of the 
school to promote a better understanding among parent, pupil, and school. 

To this end we contacted the president of our parent-teachers’ association, 
who was quickly appreciative of the value of disseminating the results of our 
findings among our patrons. Consequently, the last P.T.A. meeting of that year 
was given over to the school principal for the purpose of a panel discussion on 
report cards. The principal turned over to the P.T.A. president a list of parents 
who were representative of all sides of the community in point of residence, eco- 
nomic status, occupation, and social position. Some sixteen parents accepted the 
challenge of participating in the discussion. 

Among the panel members were a bond salesman and his wife, a contractor, a 
milk distributor, the wife of a retail merchant, a college professor and his wife, 
a mechanic and his wife, a furniture salesman and his wife, an elementary-school 
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principal of a nearby city, a member of the Board of Education, a teacher of our 
staff, and the principal as chairman. This enumeration is inserted merely to 
demonstrate that no attempt at selectivity was made in drawing up the panel. 

A list of five problems was sent to each member of the panel, together with a 
description of the conduct of a panel discussion and instructions for the mem- 
ber’s function in the discussion. This communication was soon followed by a 
bulletin of references pertinent to the newer trends in home reports. A library 
containing many of the references listed in the bulletin was set up in the school 
specifically for the use of the panel members. Incidentally, good use was made 
of this library. 

On the night of the panel discussion copies of the problems to be discussed 
were distributed to the audience. They also received a copy of a dummy report 
card which was to serve as a concrete basis for criticism. Informing the audience 
in this way avoided the undesirable feature of having comments remain too 
much in a general vein. 

The panel discussed the problems listed in the bulletin for some forty-five 
minutes. This discussion included criticism, both positive and negative, of the 
dummy report card previously supplied. The discussion was then thrown open 
for the participation of all persons present that evening. Many important ques- 
tions were raised, and intelligent responses were made by the lay members of the 
panel. It was gratifying to note that those parents who had enjoyed the read- 
ings we had provided expressed themselves largely in favor of the projected 


On the basis of the panel discussion and subsequent consideration, the report 
cards were again revised and then printed. Only enough cards were printed to 
last about two years so that further changes can be made before another print- 
ing, if the community is ready. Whether or not the community will be ready 
depends on the efforts of the school to educate our patrons to desire the better 
things. 


A STATE PROGRAM FOR THE PROMOTION OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


In 1933 the Wisconsin Teachers Association appointed a com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of the whole field of visual educa- 
tion with the view of making the results of their findings available to 
the teachers and the administrators of the state. The recently pub- 
lished report of the committee, which bears the title Viswal Educa- 
tion, should be of practical value to teachers in Wisconsin and 
throughout the country as well. Chapters are devoted to each of 
the following topics: “The Place of Visual Aids in Education,” 
“Kinds of Visual Aids: Sphere of Effectiveness of Each,” ‘‘Motion 
Pictures in Education,” “Projection Equipment for Visual Educa- 
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tion: Its Cost, Care, and Availability,” “Classroom Technique in 
the Use of Visual Aids.” The final chapter contains a discussion of 
“A Co-ordinated State Program for Promoting the Proper Use of 
Visual Aids and for Establishing an Effective Visual Aid Service.” 
The following paragraphs describe the essential features of the plan. 


Responsibility of the state for an integrated program of visual education.—A 
state-wide program of visual education can be effective only if it is closely inte- 
grated with courses of study. Since the State Department of Public Instruction 
prepares courses of study for Wisconsin schools and since the use of visual aids is 
becoming more general, it seems that the State Department should take cog- 
nizance of the fact and assist in giving guidance to the schools in the selection 
and timing of visual aids in instruction so that the program will be successfully 
geared to the course of study. The potentialities inherent in the wise use of the 
many fine visual aids available to schools today have aroused the interest of 
many teachers. Their enthusiasm is mounting from day to day, so that it is 
time that those concerned with the guidance of education in the state give very 
practical help in developing an integrated program of visual education. 

There should be a central library for the distribution of visual aids, since very 
few school systems are large enough to support their own libraries economically. 
Films are expensive, they require expert care, and they deteriorate quite rapidly. 
The central library should be under the administration of the state, either 
through the State Department of Public Instruction or through the University. 
There are a number of advantages to be derived from having the central library 
in the University of Wisconsin. That institution already has one of the most 
complete collections of visual aids in the nation; it has an organization which 
possesses valuable experience in the maintenance of a library and in the distribu- 
tion of aids. It is necessary, however, that the State Department and the Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction maintain an alert awareness of one another to the end 
that they co-operate for the best interest of the service to the schools of the 
state. It may well be recommended that some one be employed to correlate the 
work of the State Department and the Bureau of Visual Instruction. The li- 
brary must be so administered that the best interests of the children are served 
and so that all children will receive comparable benefits. In other words, let us 
have a setup for the use and distribution of visual aids so that we more nearly 
approach equality of educational opportunity. A properly administered state 
library will assist in keeping films with unsatisfactory propaganda out of our 
schools. While some free films are without fault, all such films are for advertising 
purposes. 

When the demand for visual aids grows to a point where several copies of 
films and other materials are needed, it is possible to secure economy of dis- 
tribution and improvement of service by setting up several distributing centers. 
In Wisconsin the demand for visual aids has probably reached that point where 
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several distributing centers would prove economical. For instance, if the 
demand for films in a field such as the physical sciences has grown to a point 
where several films are needed for the service of several schools at the same time, 
the cost of shipment and the time spent in transit could be greatly reduced by 
having several well-placed branch libraries. Until the demand has grown suffi- 
ciently, the establishment of several distributing centers would, of course, not be 
economical. The University Extension Division, under which the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction is organized, has field men situated in a number of cities in the 
state where distributing centers might well be set up in connection with the 
offices of those men. Such offices might find it possible to combine several serv- 
ices of the University to the state, thus increasing the effectiveness of the Ex- 
tension Division. 

Financing the visual aids libraries—Neither the state nor the individual 
schools should carry the entire cost of a visual-education service, but the state 
should assume a part of the obligation, while the schools using the materials 
should assume partial cost. Such a policy would make the schools more responsi- 
ble in the care and the use of the materials. The state should assume a part of 
the burden so that this educational service may be more equally available to all 
school districts. 

Correlation of materials of state library with state courses of study.—Correlation 
of materials in the state library with state courses of study must be effected 
through close co-operation between the administration of the library and super- 
visors of instruction in the Department of Public Instruction. Teachers are 
greatly in need of guides to assist them in correlating the uses of visual-aid mate- 
rials with courses of study. We have assurance that the present Bureau of Visual 
Instruction stands ready to lend all the assistance at their command to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in working out an integrated program. It is 
hoped that there will be, in the near future, a course of study prepared for teach- 
ers, containing provisions for the effective use of visual aids. 

Teacher training —There never can be a generally effective visual-education 
program in the schools of this state until teachers are given instruction in the 
psychology, the objectives, the mechanics, and the techniques of visual educa- 
tion. This dare not be left to chance and to the individual interest of teachers 
and administrators. It can be brought about only through systematic instruc- 
tion. This means that provision must be made in the teacher-training institu- 
tions for courses in visual education and these courses required for graduation. 
Perhaps a better descriptive name may be found for such courses than “visual 
education”; but, whatever the designation, the courses are necessary. Visual 
aids are today as much a matter of necessity in effective instruction as adequate 
testing, the psychology of instruction, and related courses. Ideally, perhaps, the 
visual aids should be integrated with courses dealing with content, so that a 
teacher majoring in history, let us say, would be given an opportunity to master 
the use of visual aids in that subject. Unfortunately, we know from experience 
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that, at the present time, the teachers of these courses are themselves not pre- 
pared to offer this instruction. It can be given only through specially organized 
courses and staffed by adequately prepared instructors. 

Besides these courses for prospective teachers, we commend the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction of the University Extension Division for the assistance it has 
given teachers in service in getting out bulletins dealing with phases of visual 
education. It is suggested that the State Department consider the matter of 
sponsoring administrative conferences in Madison, and scheduling the subject 
of visual education in the regional conferences held throughout the state by the 
state supervisors. 

The Wisconsin Education Association is commended for sponsoring the an- 
nual section meeting dealing with visual education. This furnishes a good op- 
portunity for the exchange of ideas by those already interested in visual educa- 
tion. It is believed, however, chat, to reach the rank and file members of the 
profession, the W.E.A. might stress the contributions of visual aids in the various 
departmental sections of the association. It is suggested therefore that the sec- 
tion chairmen, in an early year, consider this as a suitable theme around which 
to build departmental programs. 


A GUIDE TO THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN THE SCHOOL 


Visual Aids in the Schools is the title of a bulletin recently pub- 
lished by the New York State Association of Elementary Principals. 
The first part of the bulletin deals with visual aids which may be 
had “for the asking and making.” In this part a chapter is devoted 
to each of the following topics: ‘The School Journey”; “Charts, 
Graphs, and Diagrams’; “Pictures and Picture Collections”; and 
“The Object-Specimen-Model.”” The second part deals with visual 
aids requiring equipment, such as the blackboard, lantern slides and 
stereographs, maps and globes, and motion pictures. The bulletin 
contains more practical suggestions for obtaining and using visual 
aids than any other treatment of the subject that we have seen. For 
example, the chapter on the school journey or field trip contains 
suggestions for planning, organizing, and carrying a school journey 
into effect, a list of possible field trips, a number of lesson plans, and 
descriptive statements illustrating their use. The chapter on charts, 
graphs, and diagrams contains numerous concrete illustrations of 
how these devices may be used in teaching the various school sub- 
jects. The other chapters contain equally concrete and practical 
suggestions. Although this bulletin was prepared primarily for prin- 
cipals and teachers in New York State, it should prove exceedingly 
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helpful to teachers elsewhere. The distribution of the bulletin is in 
charge of Rollin W. Thompson, Roscoe Conkling School, Utica, 
New York. : 


A Stupy oF Pupit FAILURE IN NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Association has recently 
published a bulletin under the title Reducing Pupil Failure. The 
bulletin presents the results of a comprehensive study of pupil failure 
in New Jersey. The first part contains an excellent summary of the 
literature relating to pupil failure. In Part II an analysis is made of 
the extent of failure in New Jersey and the underlying causes. Part 
III consists in a discussion by twenty-four educators of what is being 
done and what ought to be done in the matter of pupil failure. 


PERCENTAGE OF OVER-AGE PUPILS 











Grade 1927 1934 Difference 
Kindergarten........ 0.3 0.2 —o.1 
| Ee ret rene 18 14 —4 
| Seen rears 28 21 —-7 
PMNs ciate hg Sees ae 36 23 —13 
BV Gres wieavsve eee ds, 0is 43 32 —11 
i kecsca terri cin aed 44 4o —4 
UMD ssa aoes os aa lst syne ct 48 44 —4 
RE hac w ik ss ctomleaecny 41 44 + 3 
WEN Gs cacao i 34 37 + 3 














Data on extent of failure were derived from age-grade studies of 
approximately fifty thousand elementary-school pupils in the kin- 
dergartens and the first eight grades of a number of representative 
types of communities in the state. Data were gathered for the same 
communities as of September 1, 1927, and September 1, 1934. A 
comparison of the two sets of data reveals that there has been a 
significant change in philosophy and in practice with respect to pro- . 
motion. The accompanying table indicates something of the nature 
and extent of this change. 

The data with respect to the extent of pupil failure is analyzed as 
follows: 


1. It is evident that almost no over-ageness exists in the kindergarten. Among 
other things this indicates that pupils in the kindergarten are not retained there 
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when they should be having the first-grade experience, except for an exceedingly 
small percentage of them. 

2. In both 1927 and 1934 the amount of over-ageness increased steadily with 
the peak being reached in Grade VI. 

3. Working papers, employment, and probably in some cases withdrawal 
from school cause the reduction in over-ageness in Grades VII and VIII. It is 
interesting to note that only in Grades VII and VIII do we find that in 1934 
over-ageness is greater than in 1927. Though this difference is slight, one would 
expect that the opposite would be true until we bear in mind two factors which 
produced these facts for Grade VIII. These two factors are: (a) increase in age 
and grade requirements for working papers, (6) lack of employment for youth 
during the depression. These two factors have resulted in greater persistency of 
attendance of many pupils who in more prosperous times would withdraw earlier 
to go into employment. As many of these pupils are slow-learning pupils, they 
would cause an increase in over-ageness in Grades VII and VIII as they are 
usually among the pupils with most numerous non-promotions. 

4. Perhaps the most interesting thing disclosed by the table is found in the 
fact that from the kindergarten to Grade VII there has been a considerable de- 
crease in the amount of over-ageness. This decrease is especially marked in 
Grades I-VI. This indicates many things. Two conclusions which can un- 
doubtedly be drawn safely are: (a) that there is a changing philosophy to- 
wards non-promotion which is effecting a very noticeable reduction in the num- 
ber of non-promotions; (b) along with this, these facts, no doubt, reflect the re- 
sults coming from better pre-service and in-service training of teachers. Be- 
cause of reasons mentioned at the beginning of this section, it is evident that 
non-promotion as an adjustment device is losing ground. 

5. It should be pointed out that, in spite of considerable over-ageness still 
present in many grades, if time and the size of this report would permit, it could 
be easily demonstrated that a large proportion of over-ageness remaining is of 
pupils only one year over-age for the grade, who in many cases have experienced 
non-promotion only once. 


Each member of the association and all city and county superin- 
tendents were asked to give opinions as to why pupils fail. A sum- 
mary of all the reports received lists the causes of failure in the fol- 
lowing rank order: low mentality, philosophy of the school, social 
background, lack of attention to individual differences, age at the 
time of beginning Grade I, poor foundation, and pupil transfers. 

Principals outside New Jersey will no doubt be most interested in 
that part of the bulletin which is devoted to a discussion of practice 
and opinion regarding reduction of failure. The committee which 
prepared the bulletin has arranged these discussions in the following 
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order: what is being done in school systems; general plans for reduc- 
ing failures; specific techniques for reducing failure in individual 
schools; specific attempts to reduce failure and suggested remedies; 
failure without reference to a particular school or school system. 
With respect to the merits of non-promotion there is the widest 
divergence of opinion among the principals of New Jersey. At one 
extreme it is contended that failure should be abolished and that 
an entirely new system of grade organization is needed to accom- 
plish this end; at the other extreme it is insisted that failure is edu- 
cationally worth while and should be retained. We quote some of 
these expressions of opinion. 
George I. Brinkerhoff, a Newark principal, says: 


There would be no failure among pupils if we did not set up a type of organi- 
zation that makes failure (grade repetition) inevitable. .... 

It is not at all necessary that we keep a form of organization that prescribes 
failure for the underprivileged. We can easily change the plan... . . 

The remedy for our present failure situation lies not in efficient management 
of the present system of organization but in the establishment of a new system. 


The following paragraphs are quoted from a statement by Eugene 
S. Farley, director of the Department of Reference and Research at 
Newark. 


These serious consequences of retardation have not been recognized until re- 
cently and in the past retardation has frequently been looked upon as a means 
of improving the work of the weaker pupils. Careful studies indicate, however, 
that retardation tends to impede, rather than to accelerate, individual progress. 
During the past two years several Newark schools have paired selected pupils on 
the basis of mental age and intelligence quotient; one of each pair has been re- 
tarded and the other promoted. The achievement of these pupils was tested at 
the beginning and the end of the term. The results showed that the gains made 
during the term by the retarded and promoted pupils were about the same. In 
some instances the retarded gained slightly more than the promoted pupils, but 
in other instances the gains favored the promoted pupils. These experiments in- 
dicate that retardation of one term has but little effect upon the scholastic prog- 
ress of the pupils. 

The cumulative effects of retardation are revealed by the situation in the 
fifth and sixth grades. Retardation in Newark reaches its peak in Grade VII, 
but in 1934 nearly half of the pupils in Grades V and VI had been retarded one 
term or more during their years in school. This situation, therefore, is ideal for a 
study of retardation. To determine the cumulative effects of retardation, par- 
tial correlations between chronological age and achievement, with the mental 
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age constant, were worked out. Three correlations, made during 1934 and in- 
volving over two thousand pupils, were negative, indicating that retardation had 
slowed down the rate of accomplishment. A fourth computation, made in 1935, 
showed no relationship between grade progress and academic achievement. 
These facts indicate that failure and retardation are likely to impede academic 
work. 


Rufus B. Allen, a principal in Perth Amboy, makes a vigorous 
defense of non-promotion. 


Honestly, is this elimination of failures in school of so great importance? Sup- 
pose a child does fail. Are we to believe as a group that his personality is forever 
warped? .... 

Children should really be taught to accept failure with joy in the heart and 
thanksgiving on the lips. Those who have never felt keenly the black depths of 
defeat will never know well the thrill of victory. If some of these old-fashioned 
taboos with this disagreeable stigma attached to them could be educated out of 
the present generation, the coming generation might learn to face a situation 
squarely. Failure is like a black eye to a boy. It looks bad for a week, but it only 
hurts a few hours. 

There are those who say we learn nothing by failure. Just subject that 
thought to a searching scrutiny and see if the same answer emerges from your 
own experience. Whether all these social-planning and social-security schemes 
are successful or whether they fail, life is still a contest for our boys and girls. If 


they do not have to battle for a livelihood, they will be compelled to sustain their 
institutions. Thank God for a good failure. If there were no failure, there would 
be no success. 


Wuo’s Who In Tuis Issue 

CHARLES H. Jupp, head of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. Harry G. ABRAHAM, principal of the Wood- 
stock Community High School, Woodstock, Illinois. Wii11am S. 
Gray, professor of education at the University of Chicago. AGNES 
G. GUNDERSON, assistant professor of education at the University of 
Wyoming. FLorENcE L. GooDENOoUGH, research professor at the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION: 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


A study of the history of federal participation in education in the 
United States cannot fail to convince anyone who approaches the 
subject with an impartial attitude that there are major difficulties, 
even major hazards, in the attempt to bring into successful co- 
operation the states and the central government. The states seem 
to be left by the Constitution of the United States with full responsi- 
bility for education. The central government seems to be limited to 
those types of participation which can be entered into only through 
grants of land or money. Any grant which the federal government 
makes to public education must be administered by the state or by 
some agency controlled by the state. The possibilities of inco- 
ordination are numerous. The federal grant may itself be unwise. 
State administration may be faulty. Above all, friction may arise 
because of the incompatibility of federal purposes and influences 
with the purposes of a given state system of education. 

It is important that we consider some of the historical examples of 
federal participation in education. The first federal support of 
schools was through the well-known grants of land for the mainte- 
nance of common schools made to the states carved out of the North- 
west Territory. The members of Congress were acutely aware of 
the problems which confronted the pioneers who were moving into 
the western wilderness. The desire to help the pioneers to keep alive 
the traditions of civilization expressed itself in the pronouncement 
made in 1787 which has been quoted again and again by those who 
seek the support of high authority and lofty sentiment in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of schools: “Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

« Address delivered on February 24, 1936, at a general session of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
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As a substantial contribution to the ideal thus expressed, Congress 
reserved the sixteenth section in every township in the Northwest 
Territory as school land. No sooner were the sixteenth sections 
made available for the maintenance of public schools, however, than 
forces directly opposed to religion, morality, and knowledge came 
into full operation. The land dedicated by federal enactment to 
schools was wasted, squandered, and in many cases corruptly dissi- 
pated. In a few instances school lands were saved, sometimes by 
lucky accident. Where they were saved, they yield income which 
is highly beneficial. For the most part, however, the story of the ad- 
ministration of the land grants for the maintenance of schools is one 
of the darkest records of incompetency in the history of the United 
States. 

As a second example of federal support of education, we may con- 
sider the grants of land made in 1862 for the purpose of encouraging 
the development of the science of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
These grants were made in wartime when the food supply of the 
nation was in jeopardy and when the profession of engineering was 
in its infancy. A need more urgent than that of 1862 can hardly be 
conceived. A great national crisis was at hand, and the states could 
not meet this crisis. Assistance from the central government was 
absolutely essential. 

With the income from the lands given for the development of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, the states established the institutions 
now known as the land-grant colleges. There can be no doubt that 
the United States has received from the land-grant colleges im- 
portant contributions of knowledge and a body of trained men and 
women who have greatly benefited the nation. While much has been 
gained, it is equally true that there has been in many of the states 
a disturbance of the equilibrium of higher education which has been 
disastrous. One has only to think of Oregon, where the land-grant 
college has been the rival and enemy of the state university. The 
land-grant college of that state flourished because it was supported 
in part by the federal government, which has added to the original 
grant of land made in 1862 subsequent grants of money. The state 
of Oregon has been thrown into political turmoil in its effort to 
assimilate two institutions when it has barely enough resources for 
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one good institution. The experience of Oregon is paralleled by that 
of other states. For example, Washington, North Carolina, and 
Iowa have been disrupted by conflicts of interests and even by 
quarrels between the land-grant college and the state university. 
In not a few cases states have had to appeal for aid to surveyors 
imported from outside the state to adjust the programs of the rival 
institutions so as to avoid indefensible duplications. 

It is not especially important for the cursory view which is pos- 
sible on this occasion to attempt to decide whether the difficulties 
arising out of the presence in a state of a separate, federally aided 
land-grant college are due to the form of the federal grants or to the 
shortsightedness or folly of state officials. The fact is that, what- 
ever the cause, a lack of internal equilibrium or co-ordination has 
appeared where state support and federal support have had to be 
adjusted to each other. 

Again, let us consider what the federal government has done for 
the education of its wards—the Indians, the natives of Alaska, and 
the inhabitants of the island possessions. One does not need to ex- 
press personal judgments on these undertakings, which have often 
been most infelicitous. All that is necessary is to read the official 
impeachments made by each new administration of the work of its 
predecessor. If official condemnation is not enough, let one visit such 
schools as the federal government now conducts on Indian reserva- 
tions and evidence in abundance will be found of the evils of remote 
control of education by federal officials who are totally ignorant of 
the most elementary principles of school organization and adminis- 
tration. 

The examples drawn from history before 1917 might possibly be 
overlooked as illustrations of natural incompetency on the part of 
a struggling nation. No such extenuation can be offered to cover the 
record of the most recent federal interference with state organization 
of education, which is fresh in the minds of all of us. The organized 
manufacturers of the country, aided by a small group of radicals 
among the educators, made an attempt, with the assistance of 
federal appropriations, to divide the American educational system 
into two rival camps, one devoted to general education, the other 
to federally supported, federally directed, and federally controlled 
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vocational education. Fortunately, the present federal administra- 
tion has been wise enough and strong enough to require vocational 
education to recognize itself as a part of an undivided educational 
system. No one can be so shortsighted as to believe, however, that 
the victory for internal harmony and co-ordination has been com- 
pletely won. Vocational education as it was injected into the educa- 
tional system of this country was partisan and foreign to the genius 
of the American people. It has not yet completely adjusted itself 
to the social ideals which characterize this nation. 

I pause to make the comment that the difficulties which arose 
from the spirit.and purpose that prompted the creation of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education are not referred to here with 
any desire to disparage vocational education. It is my belief that 
vocational education must in the future be greatly expanded. The 
point which concerns us at the moment is that the co-ordination of 
community needs and federally formulated plans is extraordinarily 
difficult of achievement. There can be no doubt that vocational 
education itself has been retarded by the antagonisms which have 
been developed through the recent federal interference with state 
and local school systems. Educational leaders will have to show 
genuine statesmanship in order to repair the social damage which 
has already been done. 

The critical attitude which a study of the history of education 
compels one to take toward federal participation in education gives 
place to an attitude of gratification, but only partial gratification, 
at one point. Since 1868 the federal government has maintained the 
Office of Education in the Department of the Interior. American 
educators recognize that this federal agency has collected and made 
available a vast body of useful information. No other nation has so 
significant or so readily accessible a detailed record of the facts 
about its schools as has the United States. One’s gratification soon 
reaches its bounds, however, when one considers the stepmotherly 
way in which Congress has treated the Office of Education. Ap- 
propriations so small that it has often been impossible to publish the 
facts assembled have seriously handicapped the Office. When any 
pretext of economy has been available as an excuse, the framers of 
the budget and the appropriating committees of Congress have 
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made the Office of Education the first victim of drastic reductions 
in appropriations. Collection, interpretation, and publication of in- 
formation—the most efficient forms of participation in the improve- 
ment of education with which the federal government has ever been 
induced to experiment—have, as a result, been so inadequately sup- 
ported that one must conclude that the people of the United States 
or at least their representatives in Congress do not understand or 
appreciate the value of what the United States Office of Education 
does. 

The difficulties which result when federal interests and state 
interests clash or when Congress exhibits a lack of understanding 
and appreciation of the fundamental information on which all in- 
telligent educational administration depends are greatly accentu- 
ated by the practice which has prevailed since 1911 of requiring the 
states to match federal funds appropriated for particular forms of 
education. Appropriations made on the so-called “fifty-fifty prin- 
ciple” unbalance the whole system of state support because for every 
federal dollar given for a particular purpose the state must provide 
a dollar out of its own revenues even if existing educational enter- 
prises have to be starved in order to match federal money. 

Because of historical evidence of the kind which has been briefly 
reviewed, the National Advisory Committee on Education, ap- 
pointed in 1929 and commissioned by President Hoover to chart a 
course for the federal government to follow in dealing with educa- 
tion, recommended complete abandonment of the type of appropria- 
tions for the support of schools and colleges that had been made in 
the past. The Committee further recommended that in the future 
federal grants to education be turned over to the states to be ad- 
ministered by them without the exercise of control by the central 
government. Finally, the Committee, unable to arrive at any de- 
cision with regard to the method of distribution of federal funds and 
unable to determine the amount of federal support which was neces- 
sary or desirable in order that educational opportunities might be 
equally available for all the children of the nation, recommended a 
thorough study by a well-equipped commission of the whole prob- 
lem of federal financial support of schools. 

There can be no doubt that the report of the National Advisory 
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Committee on Education represented the general opinion of educa- 
tors at the time that it was rendered. It is worthy of note, however, 
that one line of consideration which was an essential part of the 
thinking of some of the members of the Committee but was not a 
part of the report related to the competency of the states to ad- 
minister federal funds given for education if in due time such funds 
were forthcoming. 

There is no possibility of blinking the fact that in the year 1936 
many states are no more able to manage their educational systems 
properly than were in earlier times those states which in the years 
immediately following 1785 were intrusted with every sixteenth sec- 
tion for the maintenance of schools. Evidence of the truth of this 
statement is easy to produce. The National Advisory Committee on 
Education was importuned by its negro members to take special 
cognizance of the inequitable distribution of educational funds in 
many southern states. It was contended that the support of educa- 
tion in these states is so prejudicial to the negroes that special federal 
grants for negro education seem to be the only possible means of cor- 
recting the situation. It was pointed out that, while the constitu- 
tions of a number of the states explicitly provide that there shall be 
no discrimination in the administration of educational funds on ac- 
count of race or color, actually a wholly disproportionate share of 
state educational funds and of local school funds uniformly goes to 
white schools. 

I voted at the meeting of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education against the plea of the negroes for special federal grants 
for the education of their people because I felt sure that the way out 
of the difficulty was not to patch up defective state organization by 
intervention on the part of the federal government in behalf of 
citizens of a particular race or color. I believed, and I think many 
members of the Committee agreed with the view, that the real cor- 
rective for unjust policies in the states must be either a marked 
improvement in state administration of education or insistence on 
the part of the federal government that the states live up to certain 
general requirements. 

So clear was the recognition of the impossibility of securing proper 
administration of any funds, especially funds drawn from the federal 
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treasury, unless there is a reform of state administration of educa- 
tion that some of us tried to devise ways and means of bringing to 
public attention the necessity for reform of state departments of 
education and of state systems of support of education. We per- 
suaded the American Council on Education to sponsor an elaborate 
study of the state departments of education. The study was made 
by a competent committee on which were representatives of political 
science as well as representatives of education. It revealed a lack 
of uniformity in methods of organization and administration and an 
unevenness in the character of the personnel in charge of education 
in the different states such as to give pause to the most enthusiastic 
advocate of unrestricted federal subventions for education. 

The breakdown of education in many of the states during the 
past few years of financial distress, even in some of the states where 
there has been a large accumulation of wealth, supplies unwelcome 
evidence of the validity of the doubts which existed earlier about 
the competency of the states to administer unrestricted federal funds 
for education. 

Among the reasons why states are incompetent is the fact that 
state taxing systems are obsolete. Not only are state systems of 
taxation unable to provide adequate revenues for governmental 
services, but there is also serious inco-ordination between state and 
local taxes on the one hand and federal taxes on the other. It is, I 
take it, universally recognized that the federal government has laid 
its hand on the most productive and the most equitable tax, the tax 
on incomes. The antiquated taxing systems of the states, conceived 
and written into statutes and even into constitutions in the days 
when communities maintained themselves chiefly by agriculture and 
animal husbandry, are no longer adequate. With the breakdown of 
local and state taxing systems, there is a strong temptation to seek 
relief by demanding federal aid. While we listen to appeals by state 
educational systems for unrestricted federal grants, let us not blindly 
forget that state after state can be indicted for wholly neglecting the 
more rational procedure of cleaning house within its own borders. 

It is time that educators frankly face the fact that in many cases 
the weakest department of state administration is the department of 
education. During that part of the nineteenth century when many 
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new states were being admitted into the Union and state depart- 
ments of education were in process of creation in the constitutions of 
these states, there was complete confidence on the part of the people 
in the franchise. There was a corresponding suspicion of executive 
authority. The state superintendency was therefore limited in a 
large number of the state constitutions in such ways as to render it 
feeble to the point of incompetency. Furthermore, the superin- 
tendency was made subject to popular vote, with the result that it 
was rendered open to attack, if not control, by the most malign po- 
litical forces. 

In taxing systems and in educational administration, therefore, 
the majority of the states come to the federal government with un- 
clean hands. If the states were provided with large federal grants, 
would state officials do better than did our ancestors not far removed 
when they wasted the sixteenth sections like reckless spendthrifts? 

It is not alone the states which have elective state superintendents 
and taxing systems reeking with decrepitude that have inadequate 
methods of financing their schools. Let us consider the proud Em- 
pire State, which boasts of everything, especially its system of dis- 
tributing state money to local communities for the maintenance of 
schools. New York State has, perhaps more than any other state, 
methods of equalizing assessments on property in different parts of 
the state. It has the largest state fund for education that has ever 
been provided by any state. It has a powerful and highly centralized 
state department of education. It commands the most expert ad- 
vice that is available in administering its revenues. It guarantees to 
each community fifteen hundred dollars a year for the maintenance 
of each elementary-school unit, requiring only that the community 
tax itself at a moderate rate. This state, while exhibiting the pro- 
gressive tendencies enumerated, is one of the most backward states 
in the consolidation of school districts. The people of New York and 
the Board of Regents are so little satisfied with the operations of the 
law providing for the distribution of state funds appropriated for 
the equalization of educational opportunities within the state that 
they have instituted a sweeping inquiry into the efficiency of the 
whole state school system. 

If New York, with its facilities for equalizing assessments and 
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supervising expenditures, finds its school finances tangled and diffi- 
cult to adjust because of the diversity of local conditions, what is to 
be expected if the United States, with the most extreme variations 
in community characteristics and with no devices for equalizing 
assessments, attempts to satisfy the demand, which is certainly 
plausible, that every child in the country be given opportunity to 
gain a sound education? 

I yield to no one in the desire for a better distribution of educa- 
tional opportunities, but I am fully convinced that the time has 
come when we who are responsible for the schools must be realistic 
in considering what measures are necessary to guarantee that the 
character and quality of education shall be such as to meet the needs 
of the nation. I, for one, am quite as much interested in studying 
methods of improving education as I am in shifting the burden of 
support from the states to the central government. There is abso- 
lutely no guaranty, as history proves, that federal appropriations 
will produce good schools, good educational opportunities for 
Mexicans, negroes, and children in the states which are drained of 
wealth in behalf of the great industrial and banking centers, where 
capital has been concentrated. The quality of education must be 
safeguarded. Unless all forms of support can be so arranged that 
they will surely contribute to the betterment of schools, there can 
be no enthusiasm for new contributions from any source, least of all 
contributions from the federal government, lest there be a repetition 
of what happened to the sixteenth sections of land allotted to town- 
ships for the maintenance of schools. 

I make a plea for unprejudiced consideration of the whole educa- 
tional situation, not a scramble for money from the federal treasury. 
I am convinced that in the past, when the federal government has 
been asked to participate in education, there has been far more 
thought devoted to finance than there has been to the intellectual 
and emotional improvement of the American people. 

Among the items that the American people will have to think of 
if they are really interested in education is the length of the school 
year. They will have to answer the question: How many months in 
the year should children attend school in order to become competent 
citizens of the United States? Iam quite certain that I make a state- 
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ment which cannot be refuted when I say that four months a year 
or five months a year is too short a period of schooling to be tolerated 
in a civilized country. I am prepared to defend with vigor the con- 
tention that, whatever else the federal government does, it ought 
to make sure that every child in the United States has at the very 
least six months of schooling each year. Any scheme or plan or pro- 
posal which does not absolutely guarantee a decent minimum of 
schooling for every child seems to me to be blind, inadequate, and 
unworthy of acceptance. To be quite concrete, if Arkansas is so 
poor that some of the children of that state cannot be provided with 
more than four or five months of schooling each year while the chil- 
dren of some other state receive nine or ten months, I, for one, ad- 
vocate such a readjustment of support for public schools in the 
United States that education shall be furnished to the children of 
Arkansas at the expense of the better-conditioned states. 

If, instead of thinking of the states which are too poor to conduct 
good schools for reasonable lengths of time, we turn our thoughts to 
the states which have wealth, again it seems to me that we should 
be interested in education of high quality and in proper opportuni- 
ties for children. In the richer states, as in the poorer, the federal 
income tax is superimposed on state taxes which are almost as 
diverse as are the taxes of Ethiopia and Italy. I make no effort to 
decide whether Illinois or Indiana has the poorer taxing system. I 
merely point out that the taxing systems of these states are differ- 
ent. If now Illinois and Indiana were each to draw from the federal 
treasury, which used to be replenished each year by the revenues 
from an approximately equitable income tax, a certain sum of 
money per child, per teacher, or per community for schools and were 
to add this federal money to the state money collected under the 
present “‘horse-and-buggy” or “oxcart” state constitution, would 
there be justice in the land? I read in the writings of some of our 
colleagues in education vague references to ideal taxing systems. 
I find the statement that education, if it will adopt such and such a 
mathematical formula for the distribution of federal grants, will lead 
the way to the collection of all taxes by the federal government and 
to the allotment of funds to the states for all public services by the 
same formula. In the meantime, while this sweeping reform in tax- 
ing systems is being contemplated, I find even the statistical en- 
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thusiasts puzzled quite as much as I am to know what is to be done 
about Utah and California, which contribute from the state treasury 
a large percentage of the cost of schools, and Colorado and Kansas, 
which for some reason are only moderately generous or even parsi- 
monious in appropriating state funds to their schools. 

I am well aware that school men and women recoil from the idea 
that the authorities of the federal government be allowed to exercise 
any degree of discrimination in the distribution of federal funds for 
schools. I wish to leave no doubt in the mind of anyone that I am 
here and now explicitly advocating a distribution of federal appro- 
priations for general education, if and when such appropriations are 
made, in such a way that federal support will go first to those parts 
of the country where money is most needed to maintain schools. I 
believe in intelligent discrimination rather than blind mathematical 
distribution of the spoils. 

Having thus recorded the essentials of my creed, I shall use the 
remainder of the time at my disposal advocating a plan for federal 
participation in the support of schools. 

The distribution of wealth in this country is such, because of 
industrial and economic conditions, that the banking centers may 
properly be called upon to pay for governmental activities in 
amounts that will make possible adequate public services in all parts 
of the country, in the non-banking centers as well as in the centers 
rich in capital. The purely geographical subdivisions of the United 
States no longer correspond with either the needs or the activities 
of the population. The boundaries of states have been broken down 
by the evolution of systems of transportation and by the inter- 
changes of commerce. Economic boundaries are not coincident with 
the rivers, lakes, and parallels of latitude which the early surveys 
adopted as boundaries of the states. Migration of the American 
people has created modern problems which must be met by modern 
provisions for the support of governmental services, chief among 
which is education. 

With the facts which have been cited in mind, I advocate a period 
of experimentation during which the intelligence of American educa- 
tors and government officials will be devoted to a careful study of 
the effects of new federal appropriations for the support of public 
schools of the elementary and secondary levels. The purpose of this 
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experimental endeavor should be the discovery of the best possible 
methods of equalizing educational opportunities in different sections 
of the United States. I advocate the distribution of federal funds 
first and in largest measure to those states in which the average in- 
come is low. I advocate that experimentation begin with some such 
modest sum as $50,000,000 or $75,000,000. I mention these sums 
because they were the amounts discussed and approved as emer- 
gency funds by a competent committee which was convened by the 
United States Commissioner of Education in 1933. The distribution 
must, in my judgment, be left to the discretion of a properly con- 
stituted federal authority, preferably a small commission made up 
of experienced educators and presided over by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, which shall pass on the requests made 
by various states for federal aid. 

I am fully aware that the proposal to treat the states differently, 
especially if the differences in treatment imply any slightest discre- 
tion, will meet with strong objections. Indeed, I have heard objec- 
tions to any plan implying discretion expressed in a small committee 
room with violence and hammering on the table when, I am frank to 
say, logic and an appeal to intelligence seemed to me more appro- 
priate. I am also aware that discrimination among the states is high- 
ly unpopular in the Congress of the United States. However, it is 
possible, I am sure, to show that there is a total lack of wisdom and 
justice in some of the uniform grants now made to states which have 
wholly different needs. For example, the appropriations for agricul- 
tural-experiment stations in the various states are the same no 
matter how different the size or the population of the states. I ven- 
ture to say that anyone except a member of Congress would see the 
humor of giving to each of the six states of New England an ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of an agricultural-experiment sta- 
tion exactly equal to the appropriation made for the same purpose 
to Iowa or Illinois, where there are large-scale enterprises in the field 
of agriculture. Equality of federal appropriations will not equalize 
educational opportunities. I advocate a departure from the pro 
cedure adopted in the case of agricultural-experiment stations. I 
advocate that the first federal appropriations for public schools be 
on the basis of needs, not on a per capita basis nor in accordance 
with any uniform plan of equal treatment of the states. 
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After listening to all the objections which have thus far been 
offered by statisticians to discrimination between the states in the 
distribution of federal funds for schools, I fee] justified in character- 
izing these objections as political rather than rational. It is uni- 
versally agreed without any reservations whatsoever that there are 
gross inequalities in education in the different states, gross inequali- 
ties in wealth, and gross inequalities in administrative competency. 
These inequalities are urged as the grounds for a demand that 
federal appropriations be made and then, inconsistently, as it seems 
to me, in the name of state rights, one single mathematical formula 
is offered and declared to contain all the wisdom that it is appro- 
priate to apply to the situation. 

I share the anxiety of those who shudder at the possibility of 
blundering mistakes by government officials, but I do not find the 
remedy for possible official incompetency in the adoption of a mathe- 
matical formula which is utterly lacking in support from experience 
on a national scale. 

Some years ago the central span of a great bridge which was 
being constructed across the St. Lawrence River fell to destruction 
as the attempt was being made to bring it into place. The engineer- 
ing calculations, which had been made by some of the best bridge 
architects in the world, were wrong because no one had any knowl- 
edge of the rate at which mechanical stresses are transmitted through 
so vast a structure. The formulas of ordinary experience were 
rendered inappropriate by the sheer magnitude of the span of steel. 
I contend that it is the part of wisdom to experiment modestly with 
the national problem of distributing federal funds to elementary 
and secondary schools. I believe that it is nothing short of folly to 
insist on the adoption of a formula that has worked with only limited 
success even in the comparatively small area of a single state. 

As a second and important feature of the plan for distribution of 
federal funds, it will be necessary, I believe, greatly to reinforce the 
federal Office of Education. Valuable as the reports of this federal 
agency are, no one can doubt that with more adequate resources 
they can be greatly improved. The Office of Education should be- 
come a competent center of investigation equipped to gather the 
information necessary to furnish the people of this country with a 
true and adequate account of the success of federal support of schools 
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and of the points at which the experimental plan is in need of re- 
vision. 

If experience accumulated during experimentation with the 
equalization fund justifies the federal government in taking over a 
share of the support of schools in all the states, then federal grants 
should be made the basis of certain demands which will assure the 
nation of proper conduct of its schools. It is easy to enumerate some 
of the guaranties that the nation has a right to demand. One such 
is that there will be a decent enforcement of the fundamental law 
now included in a number of state constitutions requiring that there 
be no discrimination against any citizen because of race or color. A 
second guaranty which is essential is that schools in all sections of 
each state be conducted each year for a sufficient number of months 
to provide proper preparation for citizenship. I have heard it argued 
that public opinion can be relied on to control the length of the 
school year. In reply, I say that I can take anyone who really 
desires the truth to states where the cities enjoy twice as long a 
school year as do some of the remote rural areas. Public opinion is 
likely to become fixed in its acceptance of that which is familiar. If 
federal support is to be something more than a substitute for sup- 
port by local taxes, it must, I hold, be directed toward the elevation 
of public opinion. The length of the school year is an objective fact, 
but there is nothing self-propelling about the local school organiza- 
tion in an ignorant and backward community. 

It is being demanded in some quarters that the federal government 
give to the states money for schools without attaching any conditions 
whatsoever to the grants. Sheer expediency dictates, it seems to me, 
that educators recognize the improbability that Congress will abdi- 
cate to such an extent. Beyond expediency, however, is the consider- 
ation that educators ought always to be ready to attach to any plea 
for new resources the condition that the resources will be used to im- 
prove schools rather than merely to perpetuate present inadequacies. 

Another essential of school organization is the power to retain 
pupils and compel attendance over a period of years. The laws of 
the various states are so different in their prescriptions with regard 
to school attendance that it is little short of grotesque to advocate 
like treatment of the states. I have heard it argued from the plat- 
form of this department that federal funds should be given to the 
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states without any requirements of any kind. In support of this con- 
tention it was said that England pays a large share of the cost of 
education in local communities but does not in any way interfere 
with the local program of instruction. This statement is truly as- 
tonishing. It is a fact which should be known to anyone who ven- 
tures to speak on the English system of education that, when com- 
pulsory school attendance laws are passed in England, they are 
passed by the Parliament, which consists of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. -The compulsory school attendance laws 
are not left to the minor political units. If the prescription that 
pupils shall attend school up to a certain age is not a method of con- 
trolling the instructional program of communities, I can hardly 
imagine what the word “control” means. 

It is probably unconstitutional for the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States to do what the Parliament of 
England does, but it is certainly possible for the federal government 
of this country to exercise coercion of reluctant parents and of com- 
munities by making the passage of a reasonable compulsory school 
attendance law a condition antecedent to the receipt by a state of 
federal support for common schools. 

I could mention other minimum essentials of education which, in 
my judgment, should be written into any federal law giving support 
to schools. Perhaps the examples which I have given are for the 
moment adequate. I believe very sincerely that education should 
and will command in the future larger support than it has in the past. 
I believe that it is the duty of educators to think first and foremost 
of ways of improving education. We of the schools are public serv- 
ants. We must indeed make clear to those whom we serve the 
necessity of providing adequate resources for our work, but, even 
more than other public servants, we should be prepared to guarantee 
high-grade service and should welcome the support of law in so 
doing. Education has in the past been thought of by the American 
people as one of their most precious democratic opportunities. Of 
late, many parents are confused. They hear educators disputing 
among themselves about the contents and methods of teaching. 
They hear competent witnesses testify that education is not suited 
to the needs of modern society. When representatives of the schools 
ask for increased support, the common people are thrown into a 
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state of perplexed doubt. A school year of reasonable length, im- 
proved training of teachers, and power to retain pupils can probably 
be agreed upon by a great many, if not all, educators as essential to 
the maintenance of adequate education in a democratic civilization. 
If the list of agreed upon virtues can be increased, I will extend my 
advocacy of requirements to include the additions. For my own 
part, I should like to include improvement of the curriculum, but I 
doubt whether all the members of this assembly would follow me 
with approval if I indicated what improvement of the curriculum 
means to my mind. I am hopeful that at some time in the future 
expert educational opinion will accept more generally the curriculum 
which I am sure ought to be adopted by the public schools, but I 
judge that experimentation in the use of federal funds should not at 
the moment be thought of as directly involving the curriculum. 

I am by no means sanguine that the plan which I have proposed 
can be carried out in full. In fact, I feel very sure that there is a 
long, hard struggle ahead before any federal support for schools will 
be forthcoming. I am aware, too, that many educators will refuse 
to subscribe to discriminative distribution of federal funds and pre- 
scribed conditions in any federal law. I regret that we are in disagree- 
ment. I venture to express the hope that our disagreement will not 
lead us to divide into party organizations dominated by fixed preju- 
dices. I believe that the Department of Superintendence has shown 
high wisdom in calling for a free and frank expression of views on this 
topic. The next step which, in my opinion, organized education 
should take is the serious and continued study of the problem of 
federal participation in education. It will certainly be disastrous if 
educators have to lay the needs of public schools before the federal 
administration with the confession that these needs have not been 
thoroughly considered and that alternatives have not been weighed 
and impartially evaluated. My earnest plea to this body is not to 
accept any view as finally and fully established. If we are obstinate- 
ly dogmatic, there is great danger that we shall defeat our own pur- 
poses. I urge an open-minded consideration of the needs of Ameri- 
can youth and an ultimate effort to secure from the federal adminis- 
tration and the Congress the types of aid which will contribute most 
fully to the equalization of educational opportunities and the im- 
provement of the school program. 
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A METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE NEED FOR 
SUPERVISED SUMMER RECREATION 





HARRY G. ABRAHAM 
Woodstock Community High School, Woodstock, Illinois 





During the past few years in a small city in the Middle West, a 
group of parents with children of junior and senior high school age 
who have not been able to find employment during the summer 
months have been advocating the establishment, maintenance, and 
supervision of a recreational center in the community to take care of 
the leisure hours forced on the younger generation by the depression. 
The city has not made adequate provision for the apparent need. 
The advocates of summer recreation, being unable to convince the 
mayor and the city council that organized playground supervision is 
necessary, have turned to the school for the solution of their prob- 
lem. The school executive has had to consider the problem brought 
to him and has therefore been faced with the questions: Is the play- 
ground space in the community adequate? Is there a need for sum- 
mer playground supervision? 

A survey of the playground space in the city shows that the facil- 
ities are adequate to take care of the recreational needs of the com- 
munity. The playgrounds on the premises of the two elementary 
schools are large enough to accommodate the children in the vicinity 
of these schools. The playground of the junior high school, although 
not large, will accommodate the children in the vicinity of that 
school. The high-school grounds, a tract of approximately nine 
acres, areample. On the grounds are a football field, a running track, 
pits for jumping, a baseball diamond, two softball fields, a soccer 
field, and tennis courts. It is evident that there is no need to acquire 
more playground space. 

The schools provide sufficient playground supervision during the 
school year but make no provision for supervision during the sum- 
mer months. The failure to provide supervision does not mean that 
summer playground supervision is unnecessary. In order that the 
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need for supervision might be determined, it was necessary to ascer- 
tain the summertime activities of the boys and girls in the commu- 
nity. The school executive was fortunate in being able to make a com- 
parative study of the summer activities of the boys and girls in the 
high school for the years 1928 and 1934, respectively, from data in 
the records of the guidance and placement department of the high 
school. 

The occupations of the boys during the summer of 1928 are shown 
in Table I. One hundred and forty-eight boys were questioned con- 


TABLE I 
Joss HELD BY 148 HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS DURING SUMMER OF 1928 











Employment yr Employment an 

Watt MA 2 cco escckase cee 48 Post-office special-delivery 
Co erect a emearer 32 Se ene I 
Ce EE eer 15 Wholesale-house employee. . . I 
CT eee 12 OCS 0 ee ere I 
coe) CU aa ne ae ee 9 Cement worker............. I 
eT eee 7 OS Sener eer ee I 
Truck-garden helper......... 5 ROBOIEONE 5 oo sis e Seencaes I 
Newspaper-office helper... . . 3 Poultry-farm hand.......... I 
fips 2.0 CS ee errr 3 Fox-farm hand............. I 
Co eee eee 2 Terra-cotta-shop employee. . . I 
SINR 5 5S i slow ass. a'si 2 Tailor-shop employee....... I 
Summer-camp assistant...... 2 Tanning-factory hand....... I 
SSAMIOTINID ces cb rico wine = 6 Sine 2 Theater doorman........... I 
Caretaker of grounds........ 2 Not employed.............. 9 
Saxicab Grver.............45 I 

Western Union boy......... I Ce SS eae eee eee oe 167 

















cerning their summer activities, nine of whom did not work. In 
Table I, 167 jobs are listed. It is evident therefore that some of the 
boys reported more than one job. Since the paper boys and the boys 
employed on odd jobs were working at their jobs but a few hours a 
day, the number of boys who were idle during the summer was great- 
er than the table indicates. 

The employment of the high-school boys of the community dur- 
ing the summer of 1934 is shown in Table II. One hundred and nine- 
ty high-school boys were questioned regarding their activities during 
the summer vacation of 1934. Of this group, 128 reported that they 
had been employed at least part time. Sixty-two boys did not work. 
The paper boys, the city-band members, and the boys doing odd jobs 
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worked only a few hours a week. This group, then, increased the 
number of boys who were idle during the summer vacation from 
sixty-two to approximately a hundred boys, or one-half of the boys 
in school. 











TABLE II 
JOBS HELD BY 190 HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS DURING SUMMER OF 1934 
Number Number 

Employment hen Employment a ten 
BAP RANG | oc, vives as deav ccs 55 1 CCL 4 
Ce ls RR eee eee eer 17 Truck-garden hand......... 4 
LS a ae a 17 ORIGE DOW ooo 6s kaso sce 2 
Oct) | a or eee II Notiemployed...... <<... 25... 62 
Cie SE UN Se erp en cers 10 
City-band member.......... 8 PCr ear Ries. ores ieee 190 

















The employment of the high-school girls during the summers of 
1928 and 1934 is shown in Table III. Of the 165 girls who were ques- 
tioned regarding their activities during the summer of 1928, 100 did 


TABLE III 


JOBS HELD BY HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS DURING 
SUMMERS OF 1928 AND 1934 

















NUMBER OF GIRLS 

EMPLOYMENT 
1928 1934 
NAQUBCWOLESs sci sien 36 so sisisia ire 35 30 
RGR iar e'2 5.5 nie ce oiniabe mares te 10 3 
PU i 9 6 
ee rane 7 2 
StENOPTADNEN:...... 06206 6.5005. 3 ° 
PANEER THULE... 5. 2 oa. ee ceed I ° 
Notiemployed is..65e:5 saci os 100 130 
MOU ecceniidetcnes wae 165 171 











not work. In other words, comparatively few girls found employment 
even during the period of greatest prosperity. One hundred and sev- 
enty-one girls reported for 1934, only forty-one of whom worked. The 
low percentage of girls gainfully employed at both periods leaves no 
doubt in the mind of the writer that the girls, as well as the boys, 
would profit from the supervision of their summertime leisure hours. 
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A comparison of the conditions existing in 1928 and in 1934 shows 
plainly that the number of boys and girls without gainful employ- 
ment increased materially during that period. The number of boys 
without gainful employment increased to approximately 50 per cent 
of the boys in the schoo]. When the number of farm boys is deducted 
from the total number of high-school boys who held jobs, the situa- 
tion appears even more alarming. The percentage of city boys not 
employed is almost three-fourths of the total number of city boys. 

This study proves without a doubt that a large number of high- 
school boys and girls are idle during the summer vacation. A similar 
study of the junior high school boys and girls would probably show 
an even greater percentage of unemployment, and it may be assumed 
that practically all the elementary-school children would be without 
gainful employment. Since the situation in the community studied 
is probably typical of the conditions in nearly any community, it is 
clear that there is a need during the summer for some plan of recrea- 
tional supervision for the boys and girls in elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools. In view of the fact that there is 
a definite need for the operation of playgrounds, it is the duty of the 
school executive to present his findings before the board of education 
and to convince the board that the school is the logical agency to 
care for this need through the extension of the physical-education 
program to an all-year program. 
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THE PLACE OF ORAL READING IN AN IMPROVED 
PROGRAM OF READING 





WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 





The place and the value of oral reading merit careful and unpreju- 
diced study today. In such a study we face a series of challenging 
problems: Is the current neglect of oral reading in many schools in 
harmony with sound educational policy? What values, if any, at- 
tach to oral reading that justify a definite place for it in an improved 
program of teaching? Are traditional methods of teaching adequate 
for attaining the broader values which oral reading may contribute? 
Before an attempt is made to answer such questions, it will be ad- 
visable to review briefly the cause of the decline of oral reacing dur- 
ing the past three decades. 


EARLY EMPHASIS ON ORAL READING 

Throughout the nineteenth century oral reading held a place of 
pre-eminence in elementary education. Oral reading was empha- 
sized so vigorously that other values which attach to reading were 
often neglected. The evils resulting from this practice were pointed 
out by Horace Mann as early as 1838. In a report which he made 
that year to the State Board of Education of Massachusetts, he 
stated that he had attempted to learn, “‘with some degree of numeri- 
cal accuracy, how far the reading in our schools is an exercise of the 
mind in thinking and feeling, and how far it is a barren action of the 
organs of speech upon the atmosphere.” The information which he 
secured led to the conclusion “that more than eleven-twelfths of all 
the children in the reading classes . . . . do not understand the mean- 
ing of the words they read; that they do not master the sense of the 
reading lessons, and that the ideas and feelings intended by the au- 
thor to be conveyed to, and excited in, the reader’s mind, still rest 
in the author’s intention, never having yet reached the place of 
their destination.” “It would hardly seem,” said Mann further, 
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“that the combined efforts of all persons engaged could have ac- 
complished more in defeating the true objects of reading.’* Sim- 
ilar criticisms appeared frequently in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and even more recently, and provide striking evidence of 
the inadequate results secured. 

Some of the reasons for this failure, as pointed out by Vera A. 
Paul, are: “(a) inadequate classroom practices, (b) vague, indefi- 
nite objectives, (c) except for securing better mechanics, almost no 
knowledge of workable techniques, (d) entire unsuitability of mate- 
rial used for oral interpretation, and (e) lack of interest and inade- 
quate preparation on the part of teachers.’” 


CHANGE TO EMPHASIS ON SILENT READING 


During the first quarter of the present century emphasis in teach- 
ing changed rapidly from oral to silent reading partly because teach- 
ers in increasing numbers were recognizing that the results of the 
prevailing methods of teaching were unsatisfactory. Of even greater 
significance was the increased importance attached to silent reading. 
Its value in social life was acclaimed regularly on the platform and 
in the press. Furthermore, comparative studies of oral reading and 
of silent reading provided convincing evidence of the greater econo- 
my and efficiency of the latter. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
teachers were urged to give increased attention to the development 
of habits of intelligent silent reading. For example, S. H. Clark, one 
of America’s greatest artists in oral interpretation, said in 1915: 

Our schools have made, and many still make, the fatal mistake of taking it 
for granted that because vocal expression may be of considerable importance as 
the outcome of the reading lesson, it is of the first importance. It is not. Beauti- 
ful as is the adequate vocal interpretation of literature, it is of infinitesimally 
less worth in a system of education than the ability to interpret silently. For 
the great majority of men and women, the need for correct impression is the 
most crying of all. 


* Horace Mann, “Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
1838,” in Life and Works of Horace Mann, II, 531-32. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1891. 

2 Vera Alice Paul, Present Trend of Thought on Oral Reading, p. 13. College of Educa- 
tion Series, No. 31. University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No. 299. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1932. 

3S. H. Clark, Interpretation of the Printed Page, p. 14. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1915. 
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As the importance of silent reading was clearly recognized, specific 
provision for silent reading was made in the daily programs of many 
schools. Between 1915 and 1930 the emphasis given to this type of 
reading was greatly accentuated for two reasons. Teachers at vari- 
ous grade levels discovered that the development of habits of intelli- 
gent silent reading was a challenging and a time-consuming task. 
Furthermore, the expansion and the enrichment of the school curric- 
ulum greatly increased the demand for efficiency in the various forms 
and applications of reading required in study activities. As a result, 
teachers found it necessary to devote a large proportion of the read- 
ing time to guidance in silent reading. In a surprisingly large num- 
ber of schools little or no time was reserved for the development and 
the refinement of habits involved in oral reading. In fact, a false 
antagonism between oral and silent reading was often stimulated by 
ardent advocates of the latter. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


The situation today may be briefly summarized. At one extreme 
are those schools which give more or less exclusive emphasis to silent 
reading. Unfortunately, the pupils who attend these schools are de- 
prived of many of the advantages which result from legitimate atten- 
tion to oral reading. At the opposite extreme are those schools which 
limit guidance largely to oral-reading activities. In a surprisingly 
large number of cases the methods used are formal and ineffective, 
and the results are unsatisfactory. Between these two extremes are 
numerous variations in emphasis on oral and silent reading. Not in- 
frequently superior results are attained through well-balanced and 
effective emphasis on both types of reading. Practically all leaders 
in the field heartily indorse such a program. Furthermore, studies of 
the achievement of pupils supply striking evidence of the deficiencies 
which result from inadequate emphasis on either type of reading. 
It may safely be concluded, therefore, that boys and girls should re- 
ceive guidance, as needed, in the various forms of both oral and silent 
reading in which they do and should engage. 


VALUES OF ORAL READING 


What are the specific values that justify more or less emphasis on 
oral reading? Concerning this issue writers express two distinct 
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views. Some believe that oral reading serves merely as an aid in ac- 
quiring mature silent-reading habits and that oral reading should be 
discontinued when it has served that purpose. Others believe that 
additional values attach to oral reading which justify a much broad- 
er program of oral-reading activities. Since I adhere to the latter 
view, both types of values will be considered in the following discus- 
sion. 

First, the fact should be emphasized that oral activities promote 
rapid progress in learning to read. When a child enters school, he 
usually has a speaking vocabulary of a thousand or more words, and 
he associates meaning with a much larger number that he hears in dai- 
ly conversation. On account of the frequent use of oral language, the 
relation between a spoken word and its meaning is so intimate that 
one stands in experience for the other. It follows that oral activities 
in early reading lessons promote rapid progress in associating mean- 
ings and symbols. One of the criticisms of this procedure is that it 
encourages vocalization in all reading activities. This danger can be 
avoided, however, by requiring much silent reading from the begin- 
ning. If the child is keenly interested in the content of what he is 
reading, his eyes move along the page with increasing rapidity and 
the initial tendency to vocalize words is soon suppressed. 

A second value of oral reading is that it aids in establishing habits 
of importance in both oral and silent reading. Experimental studies 
show clearly that in the lower grades the basic habits involved in 
reading, such as accurate recognition of the identity of words, span 
of recognition, rate of recognition, and the progress of perceptions 
along the lines, are much alike in both oral and silent reading. These 
habits are so essential in both kinds of reading that progress made in 
one type contributes to development in the other. For example, a 
reasonable amount of sight oral reading in Grade II not only makes 
for greater fluency in oral reading but contributes also to increased 
speed of silent reading. A special advantage in the use of some oral 
reading is that it serves as a check on the accuracy and the complete- 
ness of the associations that are formed. The mistake made in the 
past was to use oral reading exclusively during the lower grades. The 
fact is now recognized that some practice in oral reading should be 
supplemented with wide opportunity to read silently. 
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Oral reading also aids in the development and the refinement of 
language habits. A child acquires his forms of expression largely 
through imitation. Before he enters school, his parents and associ- 
ates supply him with models. After a limited amount of progress in 
reading, he begins to encounter new words and more mature forms of 
expression. If these are used in class discussion or in oral reading, the 
likelihood is great that they will become permanent additions to the 
child’s oral vocabulary. Audience reading and dramatization also 
contribute to the improvement of language habits. Some of the 
most frequent results secured are improvement in enunciation and 
pronunciation, enlargement of the vocabulary, and the development 
of refined modes of expression. Because of the very nature of these 
habits, other school activities, such as those of the language period, 
should also contribute to the development of such habits. 

Supplementing the foregoing values are three which are somewhat 
less tangible but real. First, oral reading is a clearly recognized aid 
in promoting literary appreciation. Wide use of oral reading during - 
the story hour, in assembly programs, and during literature periods 
in both elementary and secondary schools is concrete evidence of 
such recognition. Its value in this connection is evident when selec- 
tions are read in which appreciation depends to a greater or less ex- 
tent on auditory values. Second, oral reading has distinct value in 
personality development. In addition to the cultivation of hearty 
enjoyment and sound values, well-directed oral reading promotes 
ease, poise, confidence, power in sustained thought, and the control 
of emotions. Third, oral reading contributes generously to the cul-. 
tural growth of individuals. Through the contacts and appreciatiohs 
acquired in oral reading, children secure a broader and richer under- 
standing of life. The foregoing statements should not be interpreted 
to mean that oral reading is the only agency through which these 
values can be attained. The view is vigorously supported, however, 
that it is an essential means of promoting desirable types of develop- 
ment. 

Of major importance in this discussion is the social value of oral . 
reading. Various studies. made during recent years show clearly 
that oral reading serves many useful purposes both in childhood and 
in adult life. Its value in the home and school life of the child is too 
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well known to merit repetition here. Of special significance is the 
fact that the recent expansion and enrichment of the curriculum has 
tended to increase rather than decrease that value. Clear evidence 
of this fact is found in the frequent and vital uses made today of 
dramatization, in the increasing use made of oral reading in sharing 
enjoyable literary experiences and in pooling information secured in- 
dividually through silent reading and study. 

The value of oral reading in adult life is equally impressive. The 
conception of education as a continuous process increases rather than 
decreases the need for reasonable ability in oral interpretation. The 
popularity of the radio and the public forum has recently increased 
the need for superior quality of oral interpretation. The additional 
fact should be pointed out that children and adults do not engage in 
oral reading on many occasions when it would be desirable for them 
to do so. For example, parents, as a rule, do not read to their chil- 
dren with sufficient frequency to stimulate strong interests in read- 
ing and to establish the habit of reading independently during leisure 
hours. These and other facts justify the conclusion that boys and 
girls should learn to read well orally and to recognize occasions when 
oral reading can be used to distinct advantage. 

If the discussion thus far has achieved its purpose, the fact should 
be clear that significant social and educational values attach to oral 
reading today. Neither neglect nor overemphasis of oral reading can 
be rationally defended. Sound educational policy dictates that chil- 
dren should receive appropriate guidance in both oral and silent 
reading. During the last two decades rapid progress has been made 
in developing habits of intelligent silent reading. All this gain must 
be preserved and further promoted. Boys and girls should also learn 
to read well orally and thus acquire an additional means of enrich- 
ment and of attaining practical ends. 
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ORAL READING 








If reasonable advantage is to be taken of the various values inher- 
ent in oral reading, a well-balanced program of activities should be 
provided throughout the elementary school. This program will not 
only involve a portion of the regular reading period but will provide 
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frequent opportunities for oral reading during the story hour, in the 
language period, in assembly programs, in the content fields, during 
the literature period, and on various special occasions. The variety 
of activities provided may be classified into three general types: 
those which promote the rapid development of basic reading hab- 
its; those which insure growth under guidance in additional atti- 
tudes and habits involved in superior oral interpretation; and those 
which promote, in highly motivated audience situations, intellectual 
growth, hearty enjoyment, literary appreciation, and personality de- 
velopment. 

The first is best characterized by the term “reading aloud.” It is 
used widely as a means of promoting rapid progress in associating 
known meanings with written or printed symbols in the early grades. 
The general methods used in teaching are determined by the specific 
aims which dominate successive stages of progress in learning to read. 
In early reading activities, reading aloud serves as a natura] means 
of facilitating right associations. It also aids in keeping a group to- 
gether and in indicating to the teacher the progress and the needs of 
individual pupils. Improvement in expressing meanings is secured 
at times through preliminary silent reading and through the sugges- 
tions and models presented by the teacher. Much opportunity for 
silent reading should also be provided early in order to promote the 
development of appropriate habits and to suppress the tendency to 
vocalize. The relative emphasis given to oral and silent reading 
should be determined primarily in terms of the progress and the 
needs of the pupils. In this connection, I know of no better general 
formula than that submitted a decade ago by the National Commit- 
tee on Reading to the effect that approximately equal emphasis be 
given to oral and silent reading in Grade I. 

After pupils have acquired a reasonable sight vocabulary, familiar 
words are used repeatedly in different thought patterns. In order to 
read with reasonable fluency, pupils must acquire facility in recog- 
nizing familiar words in increasingly large units. To this end much 
simple material is essential for silent reading. In addition, frequent 
opportunity to engage in sight oral reading has distinct value. It not 
only promotes the establishment of basic habits involved in both 
oral and silent reading, but it also provides the teacher with specific. 
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information concerning the progress and the needs of pupils. Fur- 
thermore, practice in the accurate recognition and expression of the 
content of a selection develops habits essential in refined oral inter- 
pretation. The materials used in sight reading should be highly 
charged with interest and relatively free from word difficulties. Spe- 
cific motives for reading should be provided which appeal to the pu- 
pils as significant and worth while. Furthermore, attention should 
be directed primarily during the reading period to the content of 
what is read. If new words are encountered, they should be pro- 
nounced for the pupil so that he may proceed with the fluent, 
thoughtful interpretation of the passage. Sight oral reading should 
not be continued at a given level of difficulty after the pupil has ac- 
quired fluent accurate habits. Furthermore, it should be used only 
when it serves a definite need and is directed specifically to a par- 
ticular end. 

A second general type of oral reading is often called directed oral 
interpretation. Its purpose is to promote growth in the habits in- 
volved in superior performance in this field. It begins as soon as pu- 
pils have learned to recognize the words of simple passages and con- 
tinues to a greater or less extent even into the high-school and col- 
lege periods. Of basic importance in this connection is the guiding 
influence of a teacher who reads well orally. The models which he 
presents during the story hour and during the reading period serve 
as a guide and an inspiration to his pupils. Conscious standards on 
the part of the reader are essential. Various efforts have recently 
been made to provide teachers with helpful suggestions. For exam- 
ple, Ellen C. Henderson points out: 


Every good reader of any age or degree of experiences does the following: 

1. He has a reason for reading aloud. This purpose includes a determination 
to make others hear, understand, and appreciate what he is trying to express. 

2. He thinks and feels as he speaks. 

3. He thinks, recognizes the meaning, and speaks in idea units, not in word 
units. 

4. He pauses between ideas as everyone does in talking. 

5. He continues to think until he has given the entire sentence as one does in 
talk. 

6. He lets the eyes and other parts of the face and body react as they do in 
talking, or as they want to react in order to give the thought and feeling in the 
selection. 
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7. In order to get the ideas which are to be given, he reads ahead at a rapid 
rate during the moments when his eyes look from the audience to the text. 


As a source of other helpful suggestions, the University of Iowa 
Extension Bulletin entitled Present Trend of Thought on Oral Read- 
ing should be mentioned. The author discusses the techniques of 
getting both the logical and the emotional content from the printed 
page and considers the techniques of expressing logical and emotion- 
al meanings. In concluding this section, she states that “for truly 
great interpretation the reader must have richness of understanding, 
emotional sensitivity, a well-trained mind, a beautiful, flexible voice, 
a vital, expressive body, a consuming desire to express the beauty 
and truth on the printed page. Not many attain the heights, but 
there is room for all along the way.’” 

Herein lie significant opportunities and a real challenge. In vari- 
ous sections of the country teachers in increasing numbers are mak- 
ing intensive studies of the problems involved in establishing good 
habits of oral reading. Special periods are reserved from time to 
time for developing standards and for providing growth in appropri- 
ate habits of oral interpretation. Oftentimes pupils prepare different 
parts of the same selection and read them to the rest of the group for 
criticism in the light of previously adopted principles. With even 
greater frequency added stimulus is provided by having pupils pre- 
sent new materials. Guidance is provided in the interpretation of 
materials of informational and various literary types. As pupils ad- 
vance through the grades, the scope of the training and guidance in- 
creases. At all levels, however, the fact is kept clearly in mind that 
many pupils experience genuine handicaps in oral reading. The na- 
ture of their difficulties is studied carefully, and great care is ob- 
served not to create a dislike for reading by endeavoring to force the 
children to attainments which are beyond their potentialities. 

The third type of oral reading is known as motivated audience 
reading. It serves two significant purposes in an improved program 
of teaching. The one is to provide incentives for improvement in 
oral interpretation. Its chief purpose, however, is to contribute 


1 Ellen C. Henderson, “Some Principles of Oral Reading,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XX (April, 1934), 287-99. 
2 Vera Alice Paul, op. cit., p. 39. 
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pleasure and understanding and to make life fuller, richer, and more 
meaningful. As explained earlier, motivated audience reading may 
occur at all levels, from the kindergarten to the college. At first, the 
teacher may be the chief contributor, as in the story hour. As the 
pupils make progress in oral reading, they participate joyously in the 
activities of the dramatization period, in assembly programs, and in 
various special occasions. Of large significance are the enriching val- 
ues that may also be secured through highly motivated audience 
reading in the different content fields and in the enjoyable pursuit of 
good literature. A somewhat wide survey of current practices leads 
to the conclusion that schools in general do not utilize as fully as they 
should the broader values inherent in superior oral interpretation. 


CONCLUSION 

In concluding, it should be repeated that the current program of 
teaching reading needs to be so reconstructed as to retain and to fur- 
ther emphasize all the values inherent in intelligent silent reading 
and, in addition, to utilize the training and enriching values that 
oral reading may contribute. For achieving the latter end the tra- 
ditional oral-reading program is wholly inadequate. There is urgent 
need for the adoption of a vital program that will secure economically 
and effectively the unique values inherent in oral reading. 
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NATURE AND AMOUNT OF ARITHMETIC IN 
READERS FOR GRADES I AND II 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 
University of Wyoming 


Within the last few years there has been a decided trend toward 
eliminating abstract number content from the field of arithmetic in 
Grades I and II. In its place concrete arithmetic is taught, and the 
child is provided with a fund of rich number meanings and a wealth 
of number experiences in order that he may be able to think in quan- 
titative terms. If a child is to think quantitatively and to express 
himself in quantitative terms, he must have a suitable vocabulary. 
The purpose of the study reported in this article was to determine 
the extent to which the textbooks in reading for Grades I and II 
contribute to the arithmetical vocabulary which, according to many 
curriculums, a child is expected to have when entering Grade III. 
The investigation dealt with numbers expressed in words, Arabic and 
Roman numerals, units of measure, money, time, size, location, quan- 
tity, comparisons, and various mathematical terms and concepts 
found in primary readers. It is of interest to know the nature and 
the amount of arithmetical information which the child has acquired 
in his reading previous to his acquaintance with the textbook in 
arithmetic. 

As arithmetic books are usually introduced in Grade III, this 
study was confined to an analysis of the books read in Grades I and 
II. The primer, the first reader, and the second reader in the follow- 
ing ten sets of readers were analyzed. 

Clara Belle Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna Dean Baker, The Curriculum 
Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. 

B. R. Buckingham (compiler and editor), The Children’s Bookshelf. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1934. 

Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path to Reading. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935 
(revised). 

Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, Happy Road to Reading. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1935. 
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William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930 and 1931. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, The Work-Play Books. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

Rose Lees Hardy and Geneva Johnston Hecox, Good Companions. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1931 and 1933. 
Cora M. Martin, Real Life Readers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1930. 
Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. 


Skinner, Fact and Story Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 
Alberta Walker and Ethel Summy, The Study Readers. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 1928, 1929, and 1934 (revised). 


These readers are comparatively recent, all having been published 
during the time the arithmetic curriculum in the primary grades has 
been undergoing changes. The writer had in mind the possibility 
that recent textbooks in reading would reflect the thought that there 
should be close integration of all work in a grade. 

Every selection was read carefully, and all arithmetical terms 
were tabulated on cards, one word or term on a card. Each mention, 
the name of the book, and the page on which the term appeared were 
recorded. Tabulations of frequencies were made under the following 
headings: “Terms referring to size,” “Terms referring to quantity,” 
“Terms referring to time,” ‘“Terms referring to Jocation,” ‘““Numbers 
expressed in words,” “Arabic numerals,” “Miscellaneous arith- 
metical concepts,” “Terms referring to experiences with money,” 
“Miscellaneous arithmetical terms,”’ “Terms of comparison,” “‘Ordi- 
nals,” ‘“Terms referring to groups,” “‘Miscellaneous measures,” and 
“Roman numerals.’ The paragraph was taken as the unit or basis 
in identifying terms with mathematical value. To be included, a 
word used in the paragraph must have distinct arithmetical meaning, 
such as references to size, quantity, location, number, money, time, or 
groups or such terms as “added,” “square,” and “circle.” Singular 
and plural forms were tabulated under the singular form. Numbers 
appearing in the table of contents and page numbers were not in- 
cluded. 

The frequency of.use of the various items is shown in Table I. 
The data reveal the preponderant use of “little” and “big.” While 
only eighteen different terms referring to size are used, these terms 
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TABLE I 


TERMS AND ITEMS RELATED TO ARITHMETIC OR QUANTI- 
TATIVE CONCEPTS USED IN PRIMERS AND FIRST- AND 
SECOND-GRADE BOOKS OF TEN SERIES OF READERS 














Number of 
Books Frequency 
saad Containing of Mention 
Item 
Terms referring to size: 

Be wei tiie alee gece ts ordre ataetied 30 1,339 
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[Lo RRA heorkd Caer i nacOnern 20 260 
REI SECON 55 6 sola sk grasare savage a sl erd 2 22 
INOW eos assis acl natatiialeie stckrels I I 
RNAI ER eset aio. rone Sects aco ee) sa toe sear caacds 5 30 
C1 RSet ae TaOES Pete NOOO 6 16 
PM MN ves sorry is sets ones whites bracelets aunceres 12 102 
MME oot ess igixiasyel ones sydoeniaee eae 8 51 
2 SOR aotearoa eee Ae 5 II 
RUE ois im) ods s ieee ace Sialopsrc une 6 13 
[ILC a Oa per ac gee rea Se PE er ys 9 67 
Pes tea cose wae ooo 6 156 
MRAC He ce tarly os Shin emia see aioe 4 12 

LUC 17 Re SPIES iat eer eOARSS! (6 meee ara §,t13 
Terms referring to quantity: 
BU NPVERVORE |e 5 oe i015 secs se wel 28 703 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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Terms referring to time—continued: 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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Terms referring to time—continued: 
Ee ones teem re 25 368 
UR hese a Se AGC RS 7 28 
_ SRG Ssesoarccs 20 376 
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Terms referring to location—continued: 
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Arabic numerals—continued: 
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Miscellaneous arithmetical concepts: 
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money: 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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Terms referring to experiences with 
money—continued: 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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are mentioned more frequently than any other topic. This high 
standing is accounted for by the numerous instances of use of the 
terms “little” and “big.”’ The word “little,” mentioned more often 
than any other word in this study, has a frequency count of 2,842, 
while its synonym “small” is mentioned only 102 times. “Big” ap- 
pears 1,339 times, while the synonym “large” appears 75 times. 

The items referring to time are more numerous (representing 27 
per cent of all the items) than references to any other arithmetical 
topic. Those mentioned more than one hundred times each are, in 
order of frequency: “soon,” “now,” “day,” “winter,” “morning,” 
“night,”’ “today,” and “summer.” About seven references to ‘“‘win- 
ter’ appear to every reference to “fall” and “autumn.” It is inter- 
esting to note that “Saturday” is mentioned six times more often 
than any other day in the week and that “‘Wednesday”’ is not men- 
tioned at all. Each of the clock hours except ‘“‘nine o’clock” and 
“twelve o’clock” is mentioned once or more. 

Numbers expressed in words are encountered 2,142 times. Num- 
bers “one” to “ten,” inclusive (expressed in words), appear 2,082 
times, or 97 per cent of the total frequency of all numbers expressed 
in words. 

The Arabic numerals appear 1,886 times. Numbers to “‘to, 
inclusive, appear 1,737 times, or 92 per cent of the total frequency of 
Arabic numerals. The smaller the number, whether expressed in 
figures or words, the higher the frequency. As the number increases, 
the frequency decreases. As a rule, the Arabic numerals are found 
in the check-up or the seat work based on the story, while the num- 
bers expressed in words are encountered within the story. 

Ordinals, with the exception of “‘first,”” which occurs 132 times, ap- 
pear rarely in the books analyzed. “‘Second”’ is mentioned 32 times; 
“third,” 16 times; and “fourth,” but once. 

Among the terms indicating measures, only four items—‘pound,” 
“cups,” “step,” and “mile”—occur more than ten times. 

Of the Roman numerals only the numerals “I” to “VII,” inclu- 
sive, are found in the books examined. They are used only to desig- 
nate chapter or topic divisions, and they are not found in first-grade 
readers. 
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SUMMARY 


Table II shows that a total of 416 arithmetical terms appear in the 
thirty books examined. Only 252 of these, or 61 per cent of the total, 
occur more than five times. The following ten words appear most 
frequently: “little” (2,842), “big” (1,339), “some” (913), ‘‘one” 
(774), “all” (703), “two” (533), “down” (489), “up” (386), “soon” 
(376), “now” (368). Only two of the words, “big” and “‘ittle,” ap- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO TOPIC OF TERMS AND ITEMS RELATED TO ARITH- 
METIC OR QUANTITATIVE CONCEPTS USED IN PRIMERS AND FIRST- 
AND SECOND-GRADE BOOKS OF TEN SERIES OF READERS 

















DIFFERENT ITEMS MENTION 
Toric 

Number Per Cent | Frequency | Per Cent 

Terms relerrimne to SIE. 6 os. ees secs sss 18 “3 5,113 22.3 
Terms referring to quantity............. 30 4.2 3,619 15.8 
Terms referring to time................. 113 27:.2 3,104 13.6 
Terms referring to location.............. 34 8.2 2,760 12.0 
Numbers expressed in words............ 19 4.6 2,142 9.4 
RIES ONT ha aos. 930 sa ials win sea 014-66 42 10.1 1,886 8.2 
Miscellaneous arithmetical concepts...... 21 5.0 1,540 6.7 
Terms referring to experiences with money 32 7.7 1,071 4-7 
Miscellaneous arithmetical terms........ 25 6.0 641 2.8 
TOPS 101 COMPBTIGON 6.6.6.5 0:6 6::0:5:0:0:0:0 05504 39 9.4 558 2.4 
MPN oho 6 nk ae os Sas ook ee eas 4 1.0 181 0.8 
Terms referring to groups............... 16 3.8 126 0.6 
Miscellaneous measures................. 16 3.8 100 0.4 
FROWN UINETIUS 66-055 2.5.6 oo) oesne ein scones 7 i 7 75 0.3 
ANAT ec cess oi asia yauecnioonad in msten toe aucros 416 100.0 22,916 | 100.0 

















pear in all the books examined, and these two represent 82 per cent 
of all the references to size. 

Thirty-three items occur in all the second readers. The second- 
grade readers mention arithmetical terms 4,593 more times than do 
the first-grade readers. This excess of 4,593 frequencies represents 
a fifth of all the frequencies of mention of arithmetical terms. 

Table II indicates that references to size are most frequently en- 
countered. The references to size number 5,113, more than a fifth of 
all arithmetical references. Next highest in frequency are the refer- 
ences to quantity and to time. More than half of all the arithmetical 
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references concern these three topics. These topics appear to have a 
higher correlation with reading than do other phases of arithmetic. 
In the books studied 113 different terms referring to time are found, 
or 27.2 per cent of all arithmetical terms encountered. It appears 
that in their reading children in the primary grades come in contact 
with a wider variety of references to time than to any other arith- 
metical topic. 

Ordinals, words indicating groups, miscellaneous measures, and 
Roman numerals are the items least frequently used. These four 
topics have a combined total of 2.1 per cent of all arithmetical refer- 
ences. 

This study reveals several interesting facts concerning the arith- 
metical vocabulary found in readers, for example, the extensive use 
of certain words and the limited use of others that seem to have equal 
arithmetical value. The names of five months were mentioned only 
nine times. The readers contribute to the arithmetical vocabulary 
needed by the child in the primary grades, but the teacher must sup- 
plement the information thus supplied by providing opportunities 
for making number meaningful and by helping the child to become 
conscious of number. 

These questions arise: Should an effort be made to enrich the 
mathematical vocabulary found in primary readers by increasing the 
frequency of use of such items as (1) the names of the days in the 
week, the names of the months, and the seasons; (2) the most com- 
monly used measures, such as the pint, quart, bushel, dozen, inch, 
foot, yard, blocks, and miles; and (3) synonyms? Will readers that 
are published in the next five years show a closer integration with 
the subject of arithmetic? Will they, for instance, associate Christ- 
mas with December 25, Thanksgiving with November, Halloween 
with October? Even the most casual inspection of primary readers 
reveals the increasing integration of reading and the social studies. 
Should the amount of integration between reading and arithmetic 
also be increased? 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON PRESCHOOL AND 
PARENTAL EDUCATION 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
University of Minnesota 


This bibliography covers the period from December 1, 1934, to 
December 1, 1935. As in preceding years the following classes of 
books and articles have been omitted: (1) foreign-language publica- 
tions, (2) textbooks and reviews, and (3) popular articles containing 
little new material. An attempt has been made to list the most im- 
portant publications of the year in the field covered, but it is prob- 
able that some unintentional oversights have occurred. 


TECHNICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES! 

124. BAYLEY, Nancy. The Development of Motor Abilities during the First Three 
Years. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
No. 1. Washington: National Research Council, 1935. Pp. 26. 

A report of tHe findings from a series of motor tests given to a group of sixty-one 
infants at monthly intervals during the first fifteen months of life and at three- 
month intervals thereafter until the age of three years. 

125. BRADBURY, Dorotuy E., and SKEELS, ESTHER LEEcH. “An Analysis of 
the Literature Dealing with Nursery Education,” Child Development, V1 
(September, 1935), 227-30. 

A statistical summary of literature according to sources, year of publication, 
authors, and topics. 

126. BUHLER, CHARLOTTE. From Birth to Maturity. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1935. Pp. xiv-+238. 

A summary of the observational and experimental studies of human develop- 
ment carried on during the past ten years at the University of Vienna. 

127. CUNNINGHAM, Bess V. “Infant IQ Ratings Evaluated after an Interval 
of Seven Years,” Journal of Experimental Education, III (December, 
1934), 84-87. 

Infants first tested at the ages of twelve to twenty-four months with the Kuhl- 


mann-Binet test were retested seven years later with the Standard-Binet test. 
The correlation between the two series of tests, while positive, was much lower 


*See also Item 157 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1935, 
number and Item 517 in the November, 1935, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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than has usually been reported for similar intervals with older subjects or for 
children of corresponding age when the interval between testings is shorter. 


CUNNINGHAM, ELIZABETH MEcHEM. “Measurement of Attitudes toward 


Nursery Schools,” Journal of Experimental Education, I11 (December, 
1934), 88-96. 

Describes the construction of a scale for measuring the favorableness or the 
unfavorableness of attitudes toward the nursery school and reports preliminary 
findings for certain selected groups. A copy of the scale is appended. 


DE.LMAN, Louis. ‘The Order of Participation of Limbs in Responses to 


Tactual Stimulation of the Newborn Infant,” Child Development, VI 
(June, 1935), 98-109. 

In the newborn infant arm and arm, or leg and leg, are more likely to move 
simultaneously than an arm-leg combination. 


DENNIS, Wayne. “The Effect of Restricted Practice upon the Reaching, 


Sitting, and Standing of Two Infants,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (September, 1935), 17-32. 

Fraternal twins were reared to the age of fourteen months under conditions 
that markedly restricted their activity. During the experimental period both 
showed retarded development in the skills mentioned but acquired them 
readily when normal practice was permitted. 


GESELL, ARNOLD. “Cinemanalysis: A Method of Behavior Study,” Peda- 


gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (September, 


1935), 3-16. 
Describes the method of cinema analysis used at the Yale Clinic of Child De- 
velopment for the study of infant behavior. 


GoopENouUGH, FLorENCE L. “A Further Study of Speed of Tapping in 


Early Childhood,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIX (June, 1935), 
309-10. 

The curve of growth for both finger-tapping and stylus-tapping is negatively 
accelerated. The order of functional development is from large to small muscle 
groups. Individual differences in speed of tapping tend to be maintained over 
a one-year interval. 


GOoDENOUGH, FLORENCE L. “The Development of the Reactive Process 


from Early Childhood to Maturity,” Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, XVIII (August, 1935), 431-50. 

While both the average duration and the variability of the time required to 
respond to a sensory stimulus decrease with age, the improvement in variability 
is approximately three times as rapid as the improvement in speed. 


GOoDENOUGH, FLORENCE L., and SMart, Russett C. “Inter-Relation- 


ships of Motor Abilities in Young Children,” Child Development, VI 
(June, 1935), 141-53. 
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Certain changes in the patterns of motor abilities that characterize the pre- 
school years are distinguished by means of a factor analysis. 


eS era crn, PEL NT eee: 


135. JOHNSON, MARGUERITE WILKER. “The Influence of Verbal Directions on 
Behavior,” Child Development, V1 (September, 1935), 196-204. 


Positive, unhurried, specific, and encouraging instructions are more effective 
than negative, hurried, general, and discouraging directions. 


136. Kasatxiy, N. I., and Levixova, A. M. “On the Development of Early 
i Conditioned Reflexes and Differentiations of Auditory Stimuli in In- 
fants,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XVIII (February, 1935), 
I-19. 
Contrary to the findings of certain other investigators, who report that condi- 
tioned reflexes cannot be established before the age of six months, the authors 
were able to evoke a conditioned sucking reaction to the sound of an organ pipe 
in each of three subjects during the first half of the second month. 


dA oP CY em LET AE IIN rt 


137. KELTING, LitL1AN Soputa. “An Investigation of the Feeding, Sleeping, 
Crying, and Social Behavior of Infants,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, III (December, 1934), 97-106. 
The specified forms of behavior in a group of six normal infants were studied 


over a period of several months by means of a series of observational samples. 
: 138. Kocu, HELEN Lots. “A Multiple-Factor Analysis of Certain Measures of 
i Activeness in Nursery School Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and 


Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLV (December, 1934), 482-87. 

A multiple-factor analysis of nine different measures of activeness made accord- 
ing to the Thurstone technique suggests that three common factors, tentatively 
i described as (1) strength or maturity, (2) nervousness or emotionality, and (3) 
spontaneous activeness or aggressiveness, will account for most of the variance. 





: 139. Kocu, HELEN Lots. “An Analysis of Certain Forms of So-called ‘Nervous 
Habits’ in Young Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XLVI (March, 1935), 139-70. 
A study by the time-sampling method of various mannerisms often regarded as 
manifestations of “nervousness,” such as excessive blinking and picking at nose 
| or fingers, yielded only low correlations with other factors frequently thought 
to bear either a causative or symptomatic relation to “nervousness” as the 
term is popularly defined. This finding suggests that mannerisms in children 
cannot be traced to a single factor but that intrinsic and extrinsic conditions 
are likely to be operative. 


} 140. McGeocu, Grace O. “The Age Factor in Reminiscence: A Comparative 
Study of Preschool Children and College Students,” Pedagogical Sem- 
inary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (September, 1935), 
98-120. 








r 


Although preschool children learned and recalled only about half as many of a 
series of familiar objects presented visually as did a group of college students 
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under the same experimental conditions, there was little difference in the per- 
centage of the number originally learned that could be recalled after an interval 
of twenty-four hours. Reminiscence (later recall of objects not mentioned in 
immediate recall) appeared to be unrelated to age. 


141. McGraw, MyrtLe B. Growth—A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xxii+320. 
The development and training of the famous twins is made the setting for a 
more general discussion of the principles of human growth. 


142. MAtLay, HELENA. “The Latent Memory Span of the Preschool Child,” 
Child Development, VI (June, 1935), 110-19. 
The length of time after which children are able to reproduce a simple manual 
task, such as the opening of an easy puzzle box, after a single demonstration 
increases rapidly with age during the preschool period. Verbal directions dur- 
ing the demonstration facilitate memory. 


143. Markey, Frances V. Imaginative Behavior of Preschool Children. Child 

Development Monographs, No. 18. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. Pp. xvit+140. 
By means of a modified diary technique, the imaginative behavior of fifty-four 
children between the ages of twenty-two and fifty months was studied. Addi- 
tional data for somewhat larger groups in two controlled situations (playing 
house and playing with blocks) were also secured. 


144. MAYER, BARBARA A. “Negativistic Reactions of Preschool Children on 

the New Revision of the Stanford-Binet,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVI (June, 1935), 311-34. 
Negativism in the test situation reaches a peak at three years, after which it 
declines. On the whole, boys show more negativistic reactions than do girls. 
Tests requiring verbal responses elicit more negativistic reactions than do those 
involving the use of objects. 


145. MELCHER, RutH Taytor. “Children’s Motor Learning with and without 
Vision,” Child Development, V (December, 1934), 315-50. 
By means of a paired-group experiment in learning to trace a slot maze, it was 
found that visual guidance alone is decidedly more effective than manual guid- 
ance either with or without vision. Manual guidance thus appears to be an 
actual hindrance to learning a task of this kind. The statement sometimes 
made that young children are mainly dependent on tactual-kinesthetic cues, 
while the adult has shifted to visual dominance, is not supported by this study. 


146. Mrrenva, A. N. “Psychomotor Education and the General Development 
of Preschool Children: Experiments with Twin Controls,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVI (June, 1935), 433-53- 
Training has more effect on the development of complex psychomotor functions 
than it has on the simpler skills. The twins who were given special training also 
showed a decided gain in activity, independence, and self-discipline. 
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147. PACKER, GARRAH M. “Ninety-seven Hundred Parents’ Questions concern- 
ing Child Development,” Journal of Experimental Education, II (De- 
cember, 1934), 117-53. 
A total of 9,691 questions asked by 3,211 parents was subdivided according to 
A field of inquiry, age of child to whom the question related, education and 
| residence of parents, etc. Questions dealing with family relations exceeded all 
others in frequency. Educated parents asked more questions than those with 
limited schooling. 


a 


148. Peck, LE1cH, and WALLING, Rosemary. “A Preliminary Study of the 
} Eidetic Imagery of Preschool Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
s nal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (September, 1935), 168-92. 

: Fifty per cent of a group of twenty nursery-school children showed some degree 
8 of eidetic imagery. Several probiems for further study are suggested. 


} 149. Pratt, Kart C. “Generalization and Specificity of the Plantar Response 
i in Newborn Infants. The Reflexogenous Zone: II. Segmental Pattern- 
ing of Responses; III. The Effects of the Physiological State upon Sensi- 
tivity, Segmental Participation, and Segmental Patterning,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLV (September and De- 
| cember, 1934), 22-37, 371-89. 
The second and third articles in a series (see Item 106 in the list of selected 
references in the March, 1935, number of the Elementary School Journal). The 
second article shows that there is a great variety of segmental patterns of plan- 
tar responses. The data in the third article indicate that, when wet or awake, 
infants show a greater variety of patterns of responses to plantar stimulation 
than when asleep and dry. 


150. Pyies, M. K., Stotz, H. R., and MACFaR3anE, J. W. “The Accuracy of 
Mothers’ Reports on Birth and Developmental Data,” Child Develop- 
ment, VI (September, 1935), 165-76. 
Reports by mothers on several items relating to the birth and early develop- 
mental history of their children obtained when the children were twenty-one 
months of age were checked against primary records from such sources as hospi- 
tals, physicians’ case records, and reports of visiting nurses. On the whole, a 
close agreement was found, but there was a rather consistent tendency to over- 
estimate certain items and to underestimate others. 








151. Roos, Mary M. “A Study of Some Factors Entering into the Determina- 
} tion of Handedness,” Child Development, V1 (June, 1935), 91-97. 

On the basis of simple tests administered by parents, 81.7 per cent of 486 in- 
t fants between the ages of six months and two years were classified as right- 
S handed. The relation of handedness to such factors as birth weight, family 
| history of sinistrality or dextrality, basal metabolism of mother during preg- 








nancy, and type of birth presentation were investigated. 
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152. SMITH, MaporaH E. “A Study of Some Factors Influencing the Develop- 

ment of the Sentence in Preschool Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVI (March, 1935), 182-212. 
Mental age is more closely related to maturity of language usage than is chrono- 
logical age. Association with adults tends to improve speech more than does 
association with other children. Children of the more favored social classes are 
more precocious in speech development than those of the lower classes. 


153. THRUM, Martua E. “The Development of Concepts of Magnitude,” 
Child Development, VI (June, 1935), 120-40. 
Although children of preschool age readily learn to distinguish the extremes 
(largest and smallest) of a group of similar forms of different sizes, they have 
great difficulty in learning to select the middle-sized one. A two-directional 
comparison seems to be beyond the ability of the average child before the age 
of five years. 


154. VOEGELIN, Cu. F., and Apams, Sipney. “A Phonetic Study of Young 
Children’s Speech,” Journal of Experimental Education, III (December, 
1934), 107-16. 
By means of a picture test planned to elicit most of the sounds common to 
English usage, the relative difficulty of pronunciation of various speech sounds 
for a group of nursery-school children was studied. 


155. WARING, ETHEL B. Ten-Year Report of Studies in Child Development and 
Parent Education. Contribution from Studies in Home Economics. 
Ithaca, New York: Agricultural Experiment Station, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1935. Pp. 70. 

Abstracts of sixty-seven unpublished studies, many of which are still in prog- 
ress. 


156. WASHBURN, RuTtH W., and HiLtcaRD, JOSEPHINE R. “A Quantitative 
Clinical Method of Recording the Social Behavior of Young Children,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLV (Decem- 
ber, 1934), 390-405. 

By the use of the Becker time-marker, more precise quantitative data on the 
social activities of children can be obtained than is possible by the use of other 
observational methods, such as the time sample. 


157. WELLMAN, BETH L. “Growth in Intelligence under Differing School En- 
vironments,” Journal of Experimental Education, 111 (December, 1934), 
59-83. 
Presents data to show that, while the average intelligence quotients of children 
enrolled in the Preschool and the University Elementary School of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa show a fairly marked increase during the period of enrolment, this 
tendency to gain is not maintained after transfer to other schools. 
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PRESCHOOL AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Non-TECHNICAL BOOKS AND ARTICLES PRIMARILY FOR PARENTS, 


TEACHERS, AND WORKERS IN THE FIELD OF PARENT 
EDUCATION! 


. BAIN, WINIFRED E. Parents Look at Modern Education. New York: D. 


Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv+330. 


An attempt to show parents what the modern school, at its best, is like. In- 
cludes a chapter on the nursery school. 


Barucu, Dorotuy W. “The Value of Nursery School Experience for 


Teachers in Other Fields,” Childhood Education, XI (January, 1935), 
175-78. 

The attitudes and habits inculcated in the modern nursery school are valuable 
as preparation for teaching in other fields because they stress such points as 
systematic observation, self-criticism, and the experimental approach to prob- 
lems. 


Biatz, WittIAM E., MILticHamP, Dorotuy, and FLETCHER, MARGARET. 


Nursery Education. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1935. Pp. xvi 
+366. 

Describes the schedule of activities and the methods of teaching employed in 
the nursery school of the St. George’s School for Child Study with reference 
to underlying theories of child training. 


Cort, Lorrre Ertswortu. “Music in the Nursery School,” Childhood Edu- 


cation, XI (December, 1934), 125-28. 


An account of the successful use of music as an aid to general nursery-school 
routine and of the development of a nursery-school orchestra. 


Davis, Mary Dasney. “Young Children in Western European Coun- 


tries,” Childhood Education, XI (January, 1935), 152-58. 

A brief description of provisions for the education and training of preschool 
children in England, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Hungary, Poland, and 
Russia. 


Farquuar, S. Epcar (Editor). Childcraft. Chicago: W. F. Quarrie & Co., 


1934 and 1935. Six volumes with supplement. 


The six volumes making up this new series of books for the home are divided 
into two groups, one for children and one for parents. The first three volumes 
comprise a graded series of selections from children’s literature. The supple- 
mentary volume on Artcraft for Children, which is in special format, should also 
be included here. The three volumes for parents bear the following titles: The 
Child at Home, The Child at School, and The Child at Play. Each of these is 
made up of several chapters by different specialists in the field in question. 


: See also Items 143 and 144 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1935, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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164. Forest, Inse. The School for the Child from Two to Eight. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1935. Pp. x+286. 


Devoted for the most part to a discussion of the aims and methods of activity 
curriculums for young children. 


165. Hostier, Amy. “Establishing Nursery Schools in Puerto Rico,” Child- 
hood Education, XI (December, 1934), 131-32. 


Describes the establishment of the first four nursery-school units for indigent 
children in Puerto Rico. 


166. KitcHEN, JEAN McPuerson. “When Babies Go to School,” Parents’ 
Magazine, X (March, 1935), 16, 17, 46, 47. 
Describes a co-operative nursery school organized and managed by parents and 
cites sources of information from which more detailed suggestions can be 
obtained. 

167. POPPLETON, MARJoRIE, and BLATZ, WILLIAM E. We Go to Nursery School. 
New York: William Morrow & Co., 1935. Pp. 64. 
A series of photographs illustrating the course of a child’s day at nursery school. 


168. STODDARD, GEoRGE D. “Emergency Nursery Schools on Trial,” Childhood 
Education, XI (March, 1935), 259-61. 


A discussion of the pros and cons of nursery-school training for children. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An attractive exposition of elementary education in France——There are some 
books which it is a duty to bring to the attention of students and scholars; there 
are occasionally a few books for which it is a pleasure to perform the same task. 
To direct the attention of American readers to the two volumes here discussed! 
is both a duty and a pleasure. I know of no two other volumes in the field of 
educational literature which have been so attractively produced. To those who 
are familiar with the usual run of French books—produced on poor paper, with 
indifferent print, and in temporary bindings—these two volumes will come as 
a surprise. In every way they do honor to the art of the printer, the binder, and 
the illustrator. More, the two volumes do honor to the study of education and 
its history. Here is a production which, unlike most books in education, by its 
very form dignifies the subject and should make its appeal to the lay reader 
and stand the scrutiny of the most meticulous specialist. The beautiful photo- 
gravure reproductions in themselves present a vivid story of the development of 
French elementary education from its earliest beginnings down to the present. 

Those who are inclined to dismiss French education as too highly centralized 
and, accordingly, inflexible will find an interpretation of the French system in 
the light of its history and its groping toward an expression of the democratic 
ideal in education in terms of those aims of intellectual training which are char- 
acteristically French. The full title of the work is L’Ecole primaire en France: 
Ses origines—ses différentes aspects au cours des siécles—ses luttes—ses victoires— 
sa mission dans la démocratie, and the introductory half-title is L’Ecole primaire 
en France: Histoire pittoresque, documentaire, anecdotique de l’école, des maitres, 
des écoliers depuis les origines jusqu’d nos jours. The first volume deals with the 
history of the primary school from the Greek and the Roman periods, which 
contributed the nomenclature of education to France, down to the beginnings of 
the Third Republic. Here the reader will find the beginnings of those ideals 
which still animate French education—the rationalism of Descartes and the con- 
cept of the school as a democratic institution, the lay school, the school of 
citizenship, and the common school—already outlined by the great theorists of 


t Alexis Léaud and Emile Glay, L’Ecole primaire en France: Ses origines—ses différ- 


entes aspects au cours des siécles—ses luttes—ses victoires—sa mission dans la démocratie. 
Vol. I, pp. 314; Vol. II, pp. 314. Paris: La Cité Frangaise, 1934. 
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the French Revolution. The second volume takes up again the republican ideal 
and its realization through the efforts of Paul Bert and Jules Ferry. The rest of 
this volume is devoted to a detailed exposition of the courses of study and 
methods of instruction, special schools for defective children, the rise and prog- 
ress of higher elementary education, and various types of welfare activities 
which have grown up around the schools. The reader will thus find a complete 
account of elementary education in France from its earliest dawn to the hopes 
of tomorrow, of its theory and practice, and of the great personalities who have 
made it what it is. The broad sweep of the treatment is amply indicated by the 
inclusion of appendixes, that in the first volume dealing with old school text- 
books and games and toys of children of other times and that in the second 
volume presenting an account of the school in literature and art; the child and 
pupil in classical, romantic, and modern literatures; the school in painting and 
sculpture; and the elementary-school teacher and culture. 

Here at last is a contribution which will absolve the study of the history of 
education from the charge that it is dull and dry. As M. Herriot says in his 
Preface, these volumes are unique in presenting a comprehensive view of the 
development of elementary education and represent ‘“‘an attempt to place edu- 
cation among the large achievements of history and the essential facts of phi- 
losophy which every educator and every cultivated man should possess.” 

The United States should be celebrating at about this time the hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of universal compulsory education. The two 
volumes under review constitute a challenge which ought to be met. A publica- 
tion of the same type would do more to enlist public interest in education than 
any amount of other publicity devices. For the aesthetic appeal of L’Ecole 
primaire en France, in the opinion of one who has succumbed to it, is far greater 
than any number of tables of facts and graphs, and the aesthetic appeal is 
enriched by the scholarly account of the text. Certainly the two volumes should 
be in every educational library as a model of what enthusiasm for, and faith in, 
education can achieve. For the student of education the two volumes fill a 
long-felt gap. 

I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The civic education of youth—The most recent publication' by Howard C. 
Hill, pre-eminent author of textbooks in civics, is a single volume well adapted 
for a year’s course in junior high school social science. The book includes four 
major divisions: Part I, “Living Together’’; Part II, “The Citizen and His Gov- 
ernments”’; Part III, “The Business of Living”; and Part IV, “Planning for 
the Future.” These divisions are allotted, respectively, 130 pages, 161 pages, 
131 pages, and 175 pages. However, the re-occurring emphasis throughout the 


* Howard C. Hill, The Life and Work of the Citizen. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. 
Pp. xviii+638. $1.52. 
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book on the functional aspects of government insures greater emphasis on this 
phase of the discussion than is suggested by the inclusive pages devoted to 
Part II. 

Each of the major divisions is introduced with a foreword clearly indicating 
the problems to be treated. The chapters are divided into sections at the close 
of which are found questions and problems calling for interpretations and appli- 
cations of the content. At the end of each chapter are a summary and lists of 
varied and practical suggested activities, or “Things To Do.” The problem of 
supplementary reading is handled effectively. Each chapter refers specifically 
to certain selections in the classroom library of fourteen titles and also suggests 
a number of books appropriate for home reading. 

That much of the content in The Life and Work of the Citizen has appeared in 
earlier textbooks published by the author in no way detracts from the present 
volume. In nearly all instances, the examples, applications, etc., tend to bring 
the discussion up to date. The book is interestingly written in language within 
the grasp of ninth-grade pupils. The illustrations have been happily selected, 
from the viewpoints of probable appeal to youth and appropriateness of sub- 
ject. The type is unusually readable. 

By way of general criticism the reviewer ventures to say that the tone of the 
book is too optimistic and therefore unrealistic. On page 63 pupils are advised 
to forego blind-alley jobs and to seek education in order to fit themselves better 
for preferred positions. In reality, much of general education has limited voca- 
tional utility and probably should be justified chiefly on cultural grounds. Many 
pupils drop out of school because they do not enjoy academic training or cannot 
“pass” such work. In the smaller high schools vocational training can receive 
but slight emphasis because of attendant expense. Even if pupils remain in 
school, their future is uncertain. During the past few years a high percentage of 
college graduates have been unable to find employment in the fields of their 
specialization, and the incomes of those who found employment have been dis- 
couragingly small. 

On page 414 the author includes a sentence pointing out a fundamental weak- 
ness in our present economic structure: “When either employees or employers 
make the production of goods cost more than is necessary, they not only injure 
the public, but in the long run they also injure themselves.”’ This statement 
suggests the importance of a comprehensive discussion of the problem of dis- 
tribution, which is not included in the book. 

On page 345 the pupil is told that workers should save in order to accumulate 
capital which can be invested to aid further production and bring them in- 
creased income. Although this advice is sound economic doctrine, many pupils 
will doubtless raise questions about under-consumption, present inability to 
find profitable investment for surplus capital, governmental restrictions on 
production, etc. 

In conclusion, the following statements, which are merely listed, may need 
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modification: “Why is a regiment of soldiers able to rout a mob, equally well 
armed, of ten times its number?” (P. 13.) “.... waterways.... from the 
Gulf of Mexico... .to Lake Michigan, with branches to.... Omaha and 
Minneapolis, deep enough for seagoing ships... .”’ (p. 373). “.... with appli- 
cation to duty he [a United States army private] may within a few years rise to 
the rank of master sergeant at $157.50a month... .” (p. 520). 


Howarp R. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


What children see at the movies —The motion picture has finally become a 
problem for respectable, scientific study. When Weber, James, Freeman, and 
F. D. McClusky undertook their early studies more than a decade ago, there 
was still considerable doubt among the scholastic brethren concerning the 
academic propriety of investigating the movies. But times have changed. The 
films impress us with an avalanche of influence. Youngsters and oldsters attend 
them in hordes. If, therefore, we are serious about the problem of education, 
we can no longer ignore the enormous potential of the motion picture. Accord- 
ingly, the committee on educational research of the Payne Fund at the request 
of the Motion Picture Research Council undertook a series of twelve studies 
dealing with the influence of the motion picture on youth. 

One of the studies included in the volume under review' deals with the 
attendance of children at motion pictures. The data for this investigation were 
secured from approximately 55,000 children by means of questionnaires, inter- 
views, and direct observation. The author employed many techniques to check 
the validity and the reliability of the data. In the judgment of the reviewer, 
these techniques were ample for the purposes of the study. The general outcome 
of the investigation indicates that about a third of the motion-picture audiences 
throughout the United States are composed of young people under the age of 
twenty-one. The results also show that three-fourths of the attendance is con- 
centrated in the week end; that boys attend more frequently than girls; that in 
only about 16 per cent of the cases do children attend with either one or both 
parents; and that, with the exception of very young children who live in remote 
areas not served by motion pictures, practically all children everywhere are 
directly exposed to motion pictures shown at commercial theaters. 

The other study reported in this volume presents an analysis of the content 
of motion pictures. The analysis was conducted at three different levels of 
intensity. First, five hundred films from each of the years, 1920, 1925, and 1930, 
or a total of fifteen hundred features, were analyzed and classified according to 
their major themes. Second, 115 of these films were analyzed more intensively. 
Third, 40 of this latter group were scrutinized according to a special technique 
which constitutes one of the major contributions of the study. Some indication 


t Edgar Dale, The Content of Motion Pictures, pp. xvi+-234; combined with Children’s 
Altendance at Motion Pictures, pp. x+-82. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and 
Youth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. $2.50. 
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of the subject matter of the report may be indicated by the following list of 
titles of the chapters: “The Nature of the Study,” “The General Themes of 
1,500 Motion Pictures,” “Locales and Settings of Motion Pictures,” “What Are 
the Movie Characters Like?” “An Analysis of the Clothing Worn by Leading 
Characters,” “Circumstances of Meeting and Love-making,”’ “Sex, Marriage, 
and Romantic Love,’’ “Crime in the Movies,” “Vulgarity in the Movies,” 
“Recreations, Liquor, and Tobacco in the Movies,” “The Goals Sought by the 
Leading Characters,” “The Content of Newsreels,” “Summary.” 

On page 229 of the report the author has performed an excellent service for 
the reader in summarizing the major outcomes of the investigation in a “Balance 
Sheet for Motion-Picture Content.”’ Space is not available for reproducing this 
summary in full, but certain outstanding items deserve mention. The author 
reports that motion pictures have given much attention to the life of the upper 
economic stratum and correspondingly little attention to the life of the middle 
and lower economic strata. They have dealt mainly with metropolitan areas 
and very little with life in small-town and rural areas. The films have concen- 
trated on the problems of the unmarried and young and have neglected the 
equally important problems of the middle-aged and old. They have given exces- 
sive emphasis to questions of love, sex, and crime and have overlooked other 
questions of everyday life. They present themes involving primarily the pro- 
fessional and commercial world and rarely present themes involving the indus- 
trial and agricultural world. They portray characters pursuing individual rather 
than social objectives. They play up physical beauty and overlook beauty of 
character. Very significantly, the newsreel is heavily loaded with sporting events 
and activities of the army and navy and neglects scenic splendors, exploration, 
adventure, and world peace. The ratio of peace to war items in the newsreels is 
about one to twelve, and on the prohibition issue the “wet”? outnumber the 
“dry” items by about four to one. 

The investigations were conducted on an extensive scale with the co-operation 
of a large staff of competent assistants. The data are presented in seventy-six 
tables and eight charts. The report reveals a cautious use of adequate techniques 
described with detail sufficient for a repetition of the studies. The report con- 
tained in this volume solves no problems, but it presents valuable data which 
greatly aid in the understanding of problems related to the motion picture. 
In its field it is probably the most extensive and important contribution that 
has thus far appeared. As such it merits the attention of all persons interested 
in the vital problem of the influence of the motion picture on youth. 


Howarpb YALE McC.iusky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Arithmetic by application —A new series of arithmetics' has appeared which 
apparently is based on the assumption that the best way to teach functional 
* Robert L. Jones and Harry G. Wheat, Jones-Wheat Arithmetics: Book I, pp. viii+ 


342, $0.64; Book II, pp. viii+366, $0.64; Book III, pp. viii+-408, $0.72. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. 
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arithmetic to children is to give them an abundance of practice in solving what 
are conventionally known as “verbal problems.’’ The junior editor’s well-known 
interest in the problem aspect of arithmetic has led him to produce, in collabora- 
tion with a superintendent of schools, a series of textbooks which contains more 
verbal problems than any series, with possibly one exception, which this re- 
viewer has ever seen. 

The series is comprised of the conventional three volumes. The first book 
contains the instructional materials intended for use in teaching the four funda- 
mental operations with integers, together with some work in measurement. 
The preliminary work in building number concepts is not sufficient in quantity, 
but the treatment is probably not intended to be exhaustive. In subtraction i 
the “take-away-borrowing”’ method is taught. While the multiplication tables 
do not appear as such, in general the combinations are taught in serial order. 
The “apparent-quotient rule” is used for all divisors of more than one digit. 

In certain details the first book shows evidence of careless workmanship. 
Higher-decade addition combinations are presented, but not all those needed 
are taught, while some are presented which would probably be used only in 
exceptionally long columns. In the matter of distribution of practice there is 
much to be desired. Analysis of the practice on two pages of multiplication ex- 
amples shows that 6X5 is practiced six times, while 6X6 is practiced twenty- fl 
five times. Many details which properly belong in a complete exposition of an 
arithmetical process are omitted, and some of those included are badly arranged. ) 

Beginning as soon as he starts arithmetic, the pupil is given much opportunity | 
to apply his knowledge of the subject in verbal problems. The problems in the 
series are almost entirely of the isolated type but seem to the reviewer to be 
interesting. They deal with situations which are comprehensible to the children 
working the problems. Even in Book I there is practice in making up problems ; 
and in identifying incomplete problems. 

Book II contains the material intended to facilitate the teaching of fractions, 
decimals, percentage, the simple applications of percentage, and the simple as- 
pects of the measurement of surfaces and volumes. The pupil is given many 
additional opportunities to apply the skills with whole numbers to problem 
situations. The emphasis on verbal problems results in the inclusion of 638 
verbal problems in the first half of Book II, presumably the section covered by 
Grade V. 

While little space is devoted to the study of fractions in the first volume, this 
topic occupies the major share of the space in the first half of the second book. 
In addition, the topic of decimals is completed in the first half. The authors 
have attempted to reduce the confusion which grows up in the pupil’s mind in his 
study of the three cases of percentage by setting up three parallel cases in the 
study of fractions and again in the study of decimals. The applications of per- 
centage in Book II are limited to interest, commission, and discount. 

In the section on fractions, the fraction concept is carefully developed before 
the processes are presented. An attempt is made to rationalize the operations, 
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and these rationalizations are on the whole educationally profitable, with the 
possible exception of the explanation of division. The reviewer wonders whether 
the fraction skills are given enough drill at the time of first learning to fix them 
before the new topics are taken up. 

In the organization of Book III the authors have apparently made an effort 
to meet the needs of those who believe in an older type of subject matter. Here 
are found such topics as import duties, cordwood, papering, plastering, con- 
crete construction, annual interest, partitive proportion, foreign money, longi- 
tude and time, cube root, the G.C.D., and the L.C.M. The reader will recog- 
nize each of these topics as the object of some attention on the part of the “‘re- 
ductionists.”” On the other hand, the amount of work in informal geometry falls 
far short of the amount considered important by most experts in the field today. 
The work in algebra covers simple equations. 

This book also exhibits some evidence of carelessness. The statement is made 
that “the capital stock [of a bank] is held as a guaranty that money received as 
deposits will be paid when demanded” (p. 288), and we learn that “the rule of 
Pythagoras enables us to find the length of any side of a triangle when the other 
two sides are known” (p. 362). The map accompanying the topic on standard 
time is obsolete. 

The third book of the series is noteworthy because of the completeness and 
adequacy of its informational material. Here are found long and carefully worked 
out discussions of certain topics of great social importance. Under the topic 
of insurance more space is given to the presentation of informational material 
than to problems. There are good discussions of banks and banking practice, 
corporation organization, taxation, and other topics. In addition, these topics, 
like those in the earlier volumes, include an abundance of verbal problems which 
are interesting, significant, and educative. 

H. E. Benz 


Ouro UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


In the interests of young readevs.—Thorndike’s volumes of children’s stories! 
are the result of patient research in the field of elementary vocabulary. The six 
volumes are not new in material, but they are new in that they serve the func- 
tion of adapting worth-while stories to the word needs of young readers. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Black Beauty, Heidi, The Little Lame Prince, Water 
Babies, Pinocchio, and A Wonder Book were chosen for the initial series because 


The Thorndike Library: Andersen’s Fairy Tales by Hans Christian Andersen, 
pp. viii+-224; Black Beauty by Anna Sewell, pp. x-+280; Heidi by Johanna Spyri, pp. 
viiit+360; The Little Lame Prince by Miss Mulock and The Water Babies by Charles 
Kingsley, pp. 120 and 160; Pinocchio by Carlo Collodi, pp. xii+-232; A Wonder Book 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, pp. 226. Edited to fit the interests of young readers by 
Edward L. Thorndike. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. $0.80 each. 
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of their quality and the enduring interest that they have always held for children 
of nine to ten years of age. 

His study having proved that a prime obstacle to rapid reading and com- 
prehension is word difficulty, Thorndike proceeded to meet an obvious need by 
original method. By eliminating troublesome words from these books, by limit- 
ing the vocabulary to the basic list of twenty-five hundred words occurring most 
frequently in literature, and by simplifying occasionally the sentence structure 
employed in the original text, the author has made it possible for children whose 
reading ability is below average to gain practice and self-confidence and for 
those who read easily to increase their repository of literary experience with a 
maximum of pleasure and understanding. 

These examples taken from Hawthorne’s A Wonder Book will illustrate what 
has been done. 

“ ‘Well, children,’ ” inquired Eustace, who was very fond of eliciting a definite opinion 
from his auditors ... .” 

The Thorndike revision: “ ‘Well, children,’ ” inquired Eustace, who was very fond of 
drawing an opinion from his hearers . . . .” 

“There were adamantine icicles glittering around all its little cascades... . 

The Thorndike revision: “Long points of ice glittered around all its little falls.” 


” 


It is obvious that removing distractions within the reading itself increases en- 
joyment and stimulates further interest. The ever-present questions of why chil- 
dren do not read more of the better books and why they do not comprehend simple 
stories have apparently stimulated the editor in the preparation of these books. 

Light-colored bindings, differentiated slightly for convenience, a comfortable 
small size, print that is easy to read—these are elements of a good job of pub- 
lishing. The illustrations, with some exceptions, are somewhat disappointing 
to the reviewer. Pictures should add to the magic of a child’s book, certainly 
not detract from it. However, most books for children seem to suffer from medi- 
ocrity of illustrations. 

Inasmuch as these books represent a scientific approach to a recognized 
problem and are prognostic of similar work in the field, they should be accepted 
as a significant contribution to the educational needs of children. The author’s 
extreme care in following his own formula can hardly be called a fault. These 
volumes constitute a valuable series. The reception of “The Thorndike Library” 
by teachers and by children will be a matter of great interest to all educators. 


IRMGARD GROSSMANN 
STEPHENS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MIssoURI 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 
AVERILL, LAWRENCE AucGustus. Adolescence: A Study in the Teen Years. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vi+496. $2.25. 
DopcE, ARTHUR F. Occupational Ability Patterns. Teachers College Contribu- 
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tions to Education, No. 658. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. Pp. vi+98. $1.50. 

Farco, Lucite F. Preparation for School Library Work. Columbia University 
Studies in Library Service, III. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936. Pp. viiit+190. $3.00. 

Hartoc, Sir Purp, and Ruopes, E. C. An Examination of Examinations: 
Being a Summary of Investigations on the Comparison of Marks Allotted to 
Examination Scripts by Independent Examiners and Boards of Examiners, 
together with a Section on a Viva Voce Examination. International Insti- 
tute Examinations Enquiry. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. 82. 

Hiccins, SistER M. Xavier. Reducing the Variability of Supervisors’ Judg- 
ments: An Experimental Study. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Edu- 
cation, No. 23. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. x+70. $1.15. 

Hoty, Russett A. The Relationship of City Planning to School Plant Planning. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 662. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii+-136. $1.50. 

JeRsILD, ARTHUR T., and Brenstock, SyLvi1A F. Development of Rhythm in 
Young Children. Child Development Monographs, No. 22. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+08. 

Jersitp, ARTHUR T., and HoLmes, FRANCES B. Children’s Fears. Child De- 
velopment Monographs, No. 20. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Pp. xvi+356. 

JersILD, ARTHUR T., and MarRKEy, FRANCES V. Conflicts between Preschool 
Children. Child Development Monographs, No. 21. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. x+182. 

Jones, GALEN. Extra-curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 667. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+100. $1.50. 

Jones, Ltoyp MeErReEpiTH. A Factorial Analysis of Ability in Fundamental 
Motor Skills. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 665. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. x++-100. $1.50. 

Markey, Frances V. Imaginative Behavior of Preschool Children. Child De- 
velopment Monographs, No. 18. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Pp. xvi+140. 

Preston, Everett C. Principles and Statutory Provisions Relating to Recrea- 
tional, Medical, and Social Welfare Services of the Public Schools. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 661. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vit142. 

QUAYLE, MARGARET SIDNEY. A Study of Some Aspects of Satisfaction in the 
Vocation of Stenography. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 659. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
vi+122. $1.50. 

Selected References in Education, 1935: Reprinted from the School Review and 

the Elementary School Journal for January to December, 1935. Supple- 
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mentary Educational Monographs, No. 43. Chicago: Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1936. Pp. x+198. $0.90. 

SmirH, GEORGE BAxTER. Purposes and Conditions Affecting the Nature and 
Extent of Participation of Adults in Courses in the Home Study Department of 
Columbia University, 1925-1932. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 663. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Pp. x+86. $1.50. 

TILDSLEY, JoHN L. The Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School. 
The Inglis Lecture, 1936. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 92. $1.50. 

YEAGER, TRESSA C. An Analysis of Certain Traits of Selected High-School 
Seniors Interested in Teaching. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 660. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
viii+88. 

BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


CHAPMAN, Lucy H., and Coox, LUELLA B. Using English: First Year, pp. 
xii+352, $1.04; Second Year, pp. xiv-+330, $1.04; Third Year, pp. xiv+372, 
$1.08; Fourth Year, pp. xiv+382, $1.08. Also in two-book edition, Book I, 
$1.48; Book II, $1.60. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935 (revised). 

Corpts, ANNA DoroTHEA. The New Path to Reading: My Second Primer, 
pp. vi+126, $0.52; My Next Book One, pp. viiit172, $0.64. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1936 (revised). 

FRIEND, MATA RomAN, and ScHULTZ, HAZEL. A First Book in Home Economics. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. x-+610+18. 

Gates, ARTHUR I., BAKER, FRANKLIN T., and PEARDON, CELESTE COMEGYS. 
Nick and Dick. The Good-Companion Books. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1936. Pp. vit+138. $0.56. 

Graded List of Books for Children. Compiled by a Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, National Education Association, and National 
Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1936. Pp. x+162. $1.75. 

Pleasure Reading for Boys and Girls. Department of Education Bulletin No. 17. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp. x+100. 

Story Biographies. Edited by Harriet L. McClay and Helen Judson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. viiit696. $1.44. 

Tuomas, Haron P., and PARTCH, CLARENCE E. Work Guide for the Study of 
Occupations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. iv+156. $0.60. 

Tryon, Rotts M., Linctey, CHARLES R., and MorEHOUSE, FRANCES. The 
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New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xviii+-140. $0.48. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM ; 


Better Reading Instruction: A Survey of Research and Successful Practice. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. XIII, No. 5. 
Washington: Research Division of the National Education Association, 
1935. Pp. 273-325. 

Burrow, CLAYTON, with the assistance of CoRINNE A. SEEDS, LAVERNA Los- 
SING, and NATALIE WHITE. Community Life in the Harbor. Curriculum Units 
for Elementary Schools, No. 1. Department of Education Bulletin No. 16. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp. viii+-84. 

Business Education and Money Management. Proceedings of the University of 
Chicago Conference on Business Education, 1935. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 116. $0.50. 

The Contribution of the Sciences. Proceedings of the Second Institute on the 
Exceptional Child under the Auspices of Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, Tuesday, October 15, 1935. Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, 1935. Pp. 80. 

DALE, Epcar. “Teaching Motion Picture Appreciation: An Account of a 
Series of Demonstrations in Forty-five Selected Pennsylvania Cities.’’ 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
1936. Pp. 22 (mimeographed). 

Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. Compiled by the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the Section for Library Work with Children of the American 
Library Association. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. 44, 
$0.50. ; 

The Library in the Elementary School. Department of Education Bulletin No. 
18. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp. 
xii+140. 

No t, Victor H. “What Do You Think?” pp. 4. The Habit of Scientific Think- 
ing: A Handbook for Teachers. Including a Manual To Accompany “What 
Do You Think?” A Test of Scientific Thinking, pp. 28. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Educational Conference, University of Ken- 
tucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. VIII, No. 2. Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1935. Pp. 
136. $0.50. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 5, 1935—Bibliography of Research Studies in Education 1933- 
1934 prepared by Ruth A. Gray. Pp. xiv+328. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 128, Trade and Industrial Series, No. 
35 (1935, revised)—Bibliography on Foreman Improvement: A Selected 
and Annotated List of References, Including Books, Pamphlets, and 

Magazine Articles. Pp. viii+34. 
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Specimen Units in Certain High School Subjects. Secondary Education in Vir- 
ginia, No. 21. University of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XX, No. 
5. Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1935. Pp. 76. $0.15. 

TayLor, Howarp R., and Constance, C. L. “Chances of Graduating from 
College in Terms of Preparatory-School Scholarship.” Personnel Research 
Bureau Bulletin No. 18. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 1935. Pp. 4 
(mimeographed). 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


BLANTON, SMILEY, and BLANTON, MARGARET GRAY. For Stutterers. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xiit++192. $2.00. 

Gites, Ray. “Here Comes the Band!” New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 
x+206. $2.00. 

McC iintock, GERTRUDE M. S., in collaboration with MaupE E. Arron. Aid 
to Reading for Adults: Book III, Government. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ed- 
wards Bros., Inc., 1935. Pp. xvit+344. $1.75. 

Price, Guy V. The New Social Order in America. Kansas City, Missouri: 
Brown-White Co., 1935. Pp. 242. $2.25. 

William Torrey Harris, 1835-1935: A Collection of Essays, including Papers 
and Addresses Presented in Commemoration of Dr. Harris’ Centennial at the 
St. Louis Meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Society. Edited by Edward L. Schaub. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1936. Pp. vi+136. $1.25. 

WItson, FRANK T. Guiding Our Children: Helping Children To Find and Face 
Reality. New York: Globe Book Co., 1935. Pp. iv-+248+4. $2.00. 





